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The*High School of the Future.” 


By Thomas M. Ballet, Dean of the New York University School of Pedagogy. 


The secondary schools of to-day are the product of 
an historical evolution and the high school of the 
future can be intelligently discussed only in the light 
of its evolution out of the secondary school of the 
past. It is a fact not always appreciated by the 
general public, that the secondary school is much 
older than the elementary school. It has not evolved 
out of the elementary school but has been grafted 
upon it. It has its own independent history. The 
modern secondary school had its origin in these 
protoplasmic institutions in the middle ages, known 
as cathedral and monastic schools, out of which, 
later, developed the universities on the one hand 
and the secondary schools on the other. In England, 
out of these early monastic schools there developed 
what was known in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries as the “grammar school” which was a 
classical fitting school for Oxford and Cambridge. 
It was this type of school which Shakespeare attended 
and in which he learned his ‘small Latin and less 
Greek.” It was the school in which many of the 
leaders of the Puritans and the Pilgrims who mi- 
grated to this country, were educated. It was the 
kind of school in which William Penn received his 
education. England had no free elementary public 
schools at this time. The schools with which the 
early settlers of America were familiar were, on the 
one hand, this type of secondary school known as the 
grammar school, and on the other the university for 
which they fitted. It was, therefore, perfectly 
natural for them to transplant these two institutions 
to their new home. Harvard and Yale and Prince- 
ton and Pennsylvania universities were but at- 
tempted reproductions in the new world of Oxford 
and Cambridge. In like manner the grammar 
school of England was transplanted to New England 
and the other colonies. It was known in colonial 
times as the “Latin grammar school”, the “Latin 
school,” or simply the “grammar school”’; but in all 
cases it was simply a classical secondary school; 
whose function was to fit students for admission to 
college. The Boston Latin school, the Hopkins 
grammar school at New Haven, and the Penn Charter 
school at Philadelphia, are among the best represen- 
tatives of these early schools still in existence. The 
first two, even now, retain the old historical name. 
The term grammar school, in its present sense, is of 
comparatively late origin. These early grammar 
schools were the secondary schools for over a hundred 
years of the colonial period. Their narrow course 
provided only for the needs of those students who 
wished to fit themselves for college and enter one of 
the so-called three learned professions. During the 
Revolutionary war a broader democratic spirit 
developed which made itself felt in education, and 
there arose a demand for a broader secondary edu- 
cation than that furnished by the classical grammar 
school. This demand was also partly due to the fact 
that the district system, in New England at least; 
had seriously injured the grammar school by devel- 
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oping an illiberal spirit and destroying interest in 
higher education. 

From the period of the Revolutionary war thru 
the early decade of the nineteenth century there 
developed a new type of secondary school, known as 
the academy. It was during this period that Phil- 
lips academy at Andover, Phillips academy at 
Exeter, N. H., the academy at Byfield, Mass., and; 
thru the influence of Franklin, Germantown acad- 
emy in Philadelphia, were founded. By 1850 about 
six thousand of these academies existed, with an 
attendance of over two hundred and sixty-three 
thousand pupils. In some of the early grammar 
schools tuition was free and in this sense they were 
democratic. 

The academy was an endowed institution and 
charged tuition fees. It provided a broader course 
than the grammar school, ignored, in large part, the 
requirements for admission to college, developed 
strong English and scientific courses, not then ac- 
cepted by the colleges, and often covered the work 
of the first and second year of the college. The 
academy developed an interest in higher educa- 
tion among the masses of the people, such as had 
never existed before in the country, and gave a 
broader education to large numbers of pupils who 
never extended their education any farther. The 
high grade of general intelligence found in the 
northeastern states, especially in New England, is 
due, not so much to the colleges, nor to the ele- 
mentary schools, as to these academies. 

Early in the nineteenth century with the rapid 
development of the spirit of democracy, especially 
after the defeat of the Federal party, there grew up 
a demand for free secondary education in the larger 
cities of a kind as broad in scope as that of the 
academy and at the same time free. This led to the 
evolution of the public high school. The first of these 
was the English high school for boys in Boston; 
established in 1821; followed in 1825, by the estab- 
lishment of the high school for girls. Their develop- 
ment was slow until after the civil war. Within 
the last thirty years it has been very rapid and 
within the last fifteen it may fairly be called phenom- 
enal. Since 1890, the rate of increase in attendance 
has been about one-hundred per cent. per decade. 
The public high school is rapidly becoming in fact; 
as it always has been in law, a ‘‘common school,” 
that is, a school attended by all the pupils qualified 
to profit by secondary training. The law, now in 
force in many states, providing not only for free 
tuition but also for free text-books; has removed 
almost the last barrier to the gifted children of the 
poor to secure a secondary education. 

From what has been said it is clear that the 
secondary school is not a direct evolution from the 
elementary school, but is as old as the university. 
It had its origin as a fitting school for the university 
and not as a cap stone of the elementary school 
system. This explains why it has always been 
dominated by the college and the university on the 
one hand, and why it has taken so long to adjust it; 
even in part, to the elementary schools. The public 
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high school has within recent years, to a large extent, 
thrown off the domination of the college and secured 
a measure of independence. There is still much 
more of a “gulf” between the grammar school and 
the high school than there has ever existed between 
the high school and the college. The “bridging” of 
this “gulf” has been the subject of even more dis- 
cussion than the threadbare topic in college faculty 
meetings of “College Entrance Requirements” and 
“The Relation between Secondary Schools and the 
Colleges.”’ 

Not only the secondary school as an institution; 
but also its curriculum has had an historical evolu- 
tion. The old grammar school had a narrow class- 
ical course. It consisted almost exclusively of 
instruction in the classics and in the rudiments of 
mathematics. The academy, as already stated, 
emphasized the so-called English and_ scientific 
studies, ignored in a measure college entrance re- 
quirements, and aimed to give a broad secondary 
education, regardless of the demands of the colleges. 
The so-called English Latin course, English course, 
and scientific course dates from the latter period of 
the evolution of the academy. With the evolution 
of the high school within the last thirty or more‘years, 
the academy has gradually narrowed its curriculum 
and devoted itself more and more exclusively to the 
work of fitting for college and this is the present aim 
of those academies which were well enough endowed 
to maintain their existence in competition with the 
high schools to the present day. At the beginning of 
the evolution of the public high school, there were 
developed classical high schools and so-called Eng- 
lish high schools, and for a considerable period the 
pupil had the choice between the two types of schools. 

ater, with few exceptions, each high school devel- 
oped the courses already in part developed in the 
academy, and for many years the pupil had the 
choice between the classical course, the English- 
Latin course, the English course, and the scientific 
course, to which were added later the commercial 
course and the manual training course. Within the 
last fifteen years, the elective system which has so 
rapidly developed in our colleges has been widely 
adopted in our schools and now a pupil has a choice 
not only between schools and between courses of 
studies but also to a large extent between individual 
studies. It is interesting to note that in this evolu- 
tion the secondary schools of many European coun- 
tries have stopped in the first stage; in others, as in 
England and France, with the second stage; while 
only in this country they have reached the third stage. 
Whether this last stage of evolution is going to be a 
permanent one, or whether in the end we shall con- 
fine election to courses or to groups of related studies, 
is still a debated, and, I think, a debatable question. 

Up to comparatively recent years, there have been 
only two types of high schools, known as the classical 
and the English high school. To-day the public high 
school is developing in three directions and we are 
evolving three types of public secondary schools. 

First, There is a type which combines the courses 
of the classical and the English high school and 
which has, thus far, not received a distinctive name, 
_ might, perhaps, be called the literary high 
school. 

Second, There has developed within fifteen or 
twenty years, a new type of secondary school, com- 
monly known as the manual training high school, in 
which manual training is made an integral part of 
the course of study and is taught mainly for its 
educational value. This type of school is gradually 
being developed into a technical school of secondary 
grade, in which not only manual training is added to 
the usual literary studies of the traditional high 
school, but in which at least the sciences and the 
mathematics and the drawing are taught in their 
application to mechanical industries. In short; 
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these schools will in the future not be literary? high 
schools with manual training added, but they will be 
technical schools of secondary grade, whose aim will 
differ from that of the literary high school very much 
as the aim of our higher technical schools differs from 
that of the college. This technical high school will 
serve (1) as a fitting school for the higher technical 
schools. (2) It will train foremen for manufacturing 
establishments, superintendents of shops, and in 
short that large number of men who come between 
the engineer on the one hand and the mechanic on 
the other. (8) It will train men as agents for the 
sale of manufactured goods, with whom a knowledge 
of the process of manufacture is an important qualifi- 
cation. (4) It will give a general training which is 
probably not a whit less broadening than that of the 
literary high school and which appeals far more 
strongly to certain types of mind. Besides this type 
of technical high school for boys, there is also devel- 
oping a technical high school for girls, whose aim is 
very similar; a school in which the vocational element 
is made prominent, but in which literary and scien- 
tific studies must hold a prominent place. 

Third: There is now in process of development 

in our large cities a type of secondary school known 
as the commercial high school. This school is the 
outgrowth of the commercial course of the ordinary 
literary high school in past years, as the technical 
high school is the outgrowth of the manual training 
course. 
It is likely that these three types of secondary 
schools will cover the field of secondary education 
for years to come and mark out the three directions 
in which the high school of the future will develop. 
In my judgment, the policy sometimes advocated 
and in some cities adopted, of massing these three 
types of secondary schools together into one large 
institution, is a serious mistake. Manual training 
departments in literary high schools have not been 
successful; and the commercial courses in literary 
high schools, up to very recent times, have been 
failures. No man is large enough to master in detail 
the problems of these three different types of secon- 
dary schools and preside with intelligence over an 
institution covering the whole field. Each type of 
school will develop best and reach the highest degree 
of efficiency under a principal who thoroly compre- 
hends its problems and a teaching corps whose 
interests in these problems is deep, intelligent, and 
united. These conditions never exist in any insti- 
tution which combines the three types of schools. 
So long as a city is not large enough to need more 
than one high school, these three types of schools 
must, as a matter of course, be represented in this 
one school in the form of different courses, but when 
there is need of more than one high school in a city, 
it should be the policy to develop these three types 
of schools as independent institutions, centrally 
located, before there is any step taken to establish 
suburban or branch high schools. It is only very 
exceptional and peculiar geographic conditions that 
would justify in any given city a departure from this 
policy. The present is a formative period in the 
development of secondary schools in this country 
and we stand at the beginning of a new evolution of 
secondary education. We have it in our power 
either to direct this evolution into right lines or to 
misdirect it into wrong lines to the lasting disadvan- 
tage of our secondary schools. There is no problem 
of more far-reaching importance which our school 
boards are called on to solve in the next ten years, 
than that of determining the right policy for the 
development of secondary schools in their respective 
cities. 

Free public education has been demanded ever 
since the founding of the Republic on the ground that 
a free government depends for its own perpetuation 
upon the intelligence of its citizens. It has been 
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argued that the state must educate and train up 
intelligent citizens and that.education for citizenship 
should be the aim of schools supported by public 
taxation.. These statements are universally accepted 
but they are very differently interpreted by different 
people: and in different communities. In the view 
of some, education by the state at public expense 
should be confined to the elementary schools; there 
are those even who argue that it should be the mini- 
mum of the three Rs; all over the eastern United 
States there are not a few people, some of command- 
ing influence in their community; who are opposed to 
free secondary education. In every state west of 
the Allegheny mountains, education by the state has 
been interpreted to mean, not only free elementary 
education, nor free secondary education, but also 
free collegiate and university training; and it seems 
rather singular that while the western states have for 
many years had their free state universities, there 
should still be those in the east who question the 
policy of free secondary education. 

The question may fairly be asked, Whether the 
high school of the future, in addition to broadening 
its courses, will also extend these courses upward and 
possibly downward, including at least two years of 
the work now done by the college and possibly the 
work of the upper two.years of the elementary school? 
If this extension should be made, we should evolve a 
secondary school somewhat like the type of secon- 
dary school which prevails, with minor modifica- 
tions, all over the continent of Europe. As this 
type of secondary school with an eight or nine 
years’ course meets the needs of all the nations of 
modern Europe, differing as they do radically in race, 
in language, in government, and in institutions social, 
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religious, and political; it seems not very reasonable 
to maintain that the present organization of secon- 
dary schools in this country, as to length of course of 
study, is the only type which meets the needs of our 
peopie. It is possible that in the larger cities the 
public high school will develop upward until it will 
fit directly for the professional school and the univer- 
sity; and the college, as an institution coming be- 
tween the secondary school and the professional 
school, will have to drop out. This will bring the 
future high school of the large city in competition 
with the college exactly as the present high school 
was brought into competition with the academy. 
As high schools of this type cannot or ought not to 
be developed except in cities of very considerable 
size, there will still be wide room for the small college 
thruout the country. Indeed, I believe that the day 
of the small college is not in the past, as many seem 
to think, but in the future. What the small college 
needs is -‘more endowment and better equipments to 
do strong work. Its size is an advantage instead of 
a disadvantage. What we need is a large number of 
well-endowed small colleges thruout the country, and 
a limited number of strong universities in the large 
centers of population. This is the direction in which 
it seems to me, higher education ought to develop in 
the future. Indeed, several of our large cities are 
even now developing institutions which are doing 
collegiate work and some of them of superior grade. 
New York city has its city college for boys and its 
normal college for girls. Baltimore has a city college 
which is a college in name and partly in fact. The 
central high school of Philadelphia is_ grad- 
ually developing into an institution of collegiate 


grade. 


College Entrance Requirements in Modern Language. 
By Prof. Carl F. Kayser, of the New York Normal College. 


For some years I have been of the opinion that the 
secondary schools are trying to do too many things 
and too much in the time at their disposal. .The 
young people are subjected to a stuffing process 
which is not conducive to proper digestion. An 
unhealthy condition of mind is the result. Lack of 
accuracy and sureness, slovenliness and superficiality, 
pretentiousness and self-delusion, are found where 
there should be positiveness, neatness, thoroness, 
and the consciousness that the circle of perfection is 
not yet completed, that there is still much to -be 
learned, much that is worth striving for. The want 
of these qualities cannot but produce undesirable 
effects upon the man. Our shortcomings have not 
escaped the eyes of visiting experts from abroad. 
I do not refer to those visitors who on coming to our 
shores are at once taken in tow by superintendents, 
principals, and other officials, and regaled with our 
exhibitions, our buildings, our opening exercises, our 
schools on parade and in holiday attire. I have in 
mind the thoughtful critics who spend months in 
going about quietly and unostentatiously studying 
educational institutions and conditions—many of 
these, while praising our work along some lines, are 
unanimous in the judgment that we are constantly 
trying to do the impossible and that in consequence 
many things are not done well, or, still worse, that 
we pretend and claim, on paper, to do things which, 
in reality, we do not accomplish. 

It cannot be denied that we have in this country 
discovered methods of doing more work in a given 
time than people are accustomed to see done in 
Europe. We certainly do succeed in getting more 
manual labor out of our workmen than is done any- 
where else. Teaching, however, cannot be classed 
with manufacturing; the methods are necessarily 


subject to different laws. Pupils cannot be separated 
into different parts to be handed out to expert piece 
workers. We departmental teachers, to be sure, are 
piece workers, still for the time being, at least, each 
one of us must get the whole boy or girl, and different 
parts of him or her cannot be worked upon at one 
and the same time by a number of workers. Nor are 
we as yet willing to follow factory methods by teach- 
ing our children only one thing until.that is com- 
pleted before taking up something else. -Our endea- 
vor is to give our sons and daughters a tolerably well- 
rounded education, and the colleges and universities 
still demand for entrance a variety of seemingly 
heterogeneous subjects. Whether or not this number 
of subjects required at present is too large, is a ques- 
tion for educational philosophy and not for educa- 
tional practice to decide, and, tho highly important, 
it does not concern us at present. The question with 
which we have to deal relates to the quantity and 
quality of work asked of us in our respective subjects. 


I feel very strongly on the point that we have no . 


right to ask of our students work which the results 
show cannot be done, or if done, is only very imper- 
fectly and unsatisfactorily done. 

Less than sixty per cent. of all modern language 
papers submitted last June—over 2,400 in number— 
reached a passing mark of sixty per cent., and by far 
the largest number of these were in the C category, 
i. e., between sixty and seventy-four per cent. Of 
nine hundred intermediate and advanced papers only 
395, not quite forty-four per cent., obtained that 
mark.- Again, a large majority was in the C group, 
there being in French only one paper in the A, and 
sixteen in the B groups; in German only seventeen In 
the first and eighty-six in the second.  —s_ j 

Supported by these data, I believe I am justified in 
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saying that there is something radically wrong in 
our modern language teaching. It may be that the 
teaching is poor, but it is evidently the best we now 
have, and it seems hardly just to punish our boys 
and girls for the shortcomings and the inability of their 
teachers. Still I do not admit that the teachers of 
these subjects are alone to blame for the condition, 
nor even principally. It must not be forgotten that 
the modern languages still occupy a very peculiar 
and, in a sense, unfavorable, position in the secon- 
dary curriculum. Furthermore, they certainly have 
a most difficult task in being required to prepare for 
an examination conducted by any other person than 
the class teacher himself. Not only is there no 
unanimity as yet among modern language teachers 
and educational leaders as to the true purpose and 
aim and methods of these branches, but there exists 
also no such well-defined road of reaching the aim 
as there is in every other subject. 

The pabulum with which a pupil is fed in mathe- 
matics is a quantity allowing of accurate meas- 
urement and analysis as to its ingredients. The 
elements of physics are grouped around a defi- 
nite number of experiments which determine its 
exact range; the classics lead their march thru a 
certain number of books, and after the inflections 
and the functions of cases are taught and studied, 
an expert or well-equipped teacher can proceed in 
his work almost in scientific fashion. At any given 
time the teacher or examiner knows—or if they do 
not know, they can find out from a dozen books— 
whether certain rules of syntax or certain words, 
phrases, or idioms, are new or have already occurred 
often enough to warrant the assumption that they 
are a part of the pupil’s stock of knowledge. Even 
in the study of the vernacular and its literature cer- 
tain books agreed upon, from time to time, form the 
basis of the work to be done, in addition ‘to the 
mechanics of the language, which in itself is again a 
fixed quantity. But outside of the forms and ele- 
mentary rules of grammar which, of course, are the 
same and ought to be acquired by the pupil, what- 
ever the aim and the method of the study, none of 
the above-mentioned advantages accrues to the 
teaching or examining of modern languages. Thus, 
for instance, when the modern language teacher is 
told that for the elementary examination he is to 
teach the ordinary words of German or French, or 
when the examiner is to set questions containing only 
such words, they will soon find out that this range of 
ordinary words in a modern language is too wide for 
any pupil.to encompass; the teacher has to select, 
and the pupil’s vocabulary must, to a large extent, 
be determined by the text-book and the connected 
reading supplied to him, while the examiner is almost 
totally at sea when he steps outside of the most 
ordinary words. 

Once upon a time I wrote a text-book and enter- 
tained the foolish hope of having certainly lived up 
to the requirements in this one direction. I had 
consulted several well-known word lists, but when 
the book lay before me in print and the next exami- 
nation paper was issued, I found to my dismay that I 
had forgotten several of the so-called ordinary words 
appearing therein. 

In the intermediate and advanced work this disad- 
vantage becomes naturally even more intensified, 
and the enlarged vocabulary depends almost entirely 
upon the books read. Another perhaps less serious 
disadvantage lies in the fact that the books from 
which extracts for intermediate and advanced courses 
may be taken, vary so largely in style and content. 
Objections are raised to the setting sight passages 
from Ovid, altho style and vocabulary differ only 
slightly from Virgil; yes, even Nepos and others, tho 
writing historic prose much simpler in content than 
Cesar or Cicero, are objected to, unless teachers 
are given time to read extracts from them with their 
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classes, and to explain their peculiarity of style. 

I make mention of these facts, not so much for the 
purpose or in the hope of entirely removing them, for 
perhaps they cannot altogether be eliminated, but 
principally for the purpose of showing that the 
modern language student faces a more difficult, be- 
cause less indefinite, problem than students of other 
subjects, and that a part of the inefficiency of results 
in college entrance examinations must be charged to 
them. Only acanon or astandard of reading matter, 
somewhat similar to the periodically changing canon 
in English, could remove it, but the adoption of such 
a canon in modern languages is not so easy and, 
perhaps, not so desirable. Still these disadvantages 
of modern language teaching are not wholly respon- 
sible for the poorer showing in results. I think a 
larger share is directly due to the examinations 
themselves. I maintain that the German examina- 
tions in all grades—I restrict myself here to the 
German because I am naturally more familiar with 
them, altho, on the whole, my remarks apply with 
equal force to French—are not what they ought to 
be, and their present form reacts unfavorably upon 
the teaching of these langaages. There is an im- 
provement noticeable in the latest papers, especially 
of the elementary grades, but it is an improvement 
rather in quantity than in quality, and the questions 
do not adequately test and point out what in the first 
two years, for instance, can and ought to be done. 

The elementary examiner sets two sight passages 
taken from some author. While these passages in 
themselves may not be too difficult—sometimes they 
are—the very fact that so large a proportion of the 
paper is given to sight translation* forces all schools 
preparing for such examinations to give an undue 
amount of time and attention to this translation of 
connected reading, and, above all, to begin it too 
early. Of course, the ability to read is paramount. 
Within certain limitations connected discourse may 
even be taken up from the very first—tho I do not 
believe it best. But reading in its true sense, the 
pleasurable and profitable reading of a story or book, ° 
can only be undertaken after the necessary founda- 
tion has been laid: Here it is where in my judgment 
the.entrance examinations as framed at present most 
grievously err and misdirect and mislead us teachers, 
and where we, therefore,do almost irreparable damage. 
In order to rush to some well-known short story, or 
to some book with a famous title—Cesar being taken 
up so early in Latin largely for the same reason—we 
slur over the elements by really only reading them 
to and with our pupils, instead of teaching, studying, 
and drilling them. Thus we delude ourselves by the 
belief, or glory in the false claim, that our pupils are 
reading German or French literature, altho they are 
not yet able to distinguish between a long s and an 
in German print, or to give correctly the present 
forms of avoir and etre. This is not only a delusion, 
it is worse; it is a positive harm, for the pupil who at 
this stage of progress is led to believe that he knows 
enough to take up literature, is usually lost for accu- 
rate and exact work. In order to do his daily task 
he must learn to guess or to do worse. Once started 
upon this road he will continue to guess when he is a 
senior in the high school, or a freshman or sophomore 
in college, and for all that, possibly, for the rest of 
his life. It is singular, but it is certainly my expe- 
rience, that when a so-called advanced student be- 
comes conscious and tired of his floundering insecu- 
rity and tries to redeem himself, he rarely succeeds. 
It seems that in the study of modern languages, as in 
anything else, the elements ought to be well attended 
: a the beginning, and that it pays to make haste 
slowly. 





*I am told that at certain examinations a pupil might have 
obtained a passing mark of sixty per cent., if he had done 
nothing,else but_correctly translate those passages. 
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When I state a maxim that is as old as the hills, it 
does not follow that the manner of applying it must 
be equally old and antiquated. There is no need of 
turning right about and of killing all the interest a 
pupil might bring to his new study by feeding him on 


nothing but dry grammatical forms and rules, and . 


by depriving the work of life and charm. This is not 
the only alternative. The subject can be made 
interesting in many ways. But all interest infused 
must primarily subserve the purpose of providing 
the pupil with the absolutely indispensable facts of 
speech, without which there is no language, and of 
furnishing him with positive possessions. Nothing 
is more gratifying to a person than to know that he 
knows certain things well and that he can call certain 
things his own. If a pupil is allowed to get these 
things, he will soon have more than caught up with 
his friend who has taken to reading so much earlier, 
and the books at which the latter translated, he will 
read with pleasure and profit. What is still more 
important, his work will become easier as he goes on, 
while early acquired habits of superficiality and lack 
of exactness will increase the friend’s difficulties as 
he proceeds, and will cause him loss of appreciation 
and, finally, interest in the work. Thus what seemed 
a gain at first turns out to be a loss in the end. 

In connection with this matter of reading and the 
prominence attached to it in college entrance exami- 
nations, I also want to say that from a real educa- 
tional point of view no paper under seventy-five per 
cent. is actually satisfactory. As I have already 
intimated, a candidate may betray the crassest 
ignorance of the structure of the language, and yet 


may get thru by reason of lucky guesses and specially © 


fortunate circumstances. This ignorance and lack 
of thoroness and accuracy manifests itself most 
prominently in what is called prose translations. 
They are notoriously and preposterously poor. I 
know that anything that looks or sounds like German 
or French must often be accepted and given some 
sort of credit, if the percentage of failures is not to be 
made still larger. The elementary prose composition 
of last June was certainly as simple as could be 
desired, and if the tenor of the previous papers had 
allowed or demanded a proper and correct emphasis 
of grammar study and of concomitant prose work in 
the preparatory school, the results ought to have 
been exceedingly good. But I repeat, to attain this 
accuracy and correctness, it is necessary to proceed 
slowly, especially at the beginning, and to sacrifice— 
tho we may expose ourselves temporarily to the 
charge of old fogyism and of being behind the times— 
that foolish and blatant claim that we can prepare 
our pupils in the course of a year’s time to read 
Schiller’s Tell or Freytag’s Journalisten, as is done 
in many schools not a hundred miles from New York. 
Indeed, I question the wisdom of reading much con- 
nected discourse of any kind that is not prepared ad 
hoc, at least during the first year and a half. It is 
not literary style or literary mastery that is primarily 
needed at the beginning, but rather reading matter 
of sufficient interest, properly graded and arranged, 
to the end of drilling the learner, consciously and 
unconsciously, in the forms he has been made familiar 
with, and to acquaint him with a useful and usable 
vocabulary. Such texts are, in my opinion, best 
provided by the regular text-book, and not by short 
stories, dramas, and comedies which the author has 
certainly not written with a view of introducing the 
foreigner to the mysteries of German and French. 
The number of pages of required test-reading ought, 
therefore to be reduced. 

In last June’s intermediate requirements, both the 
French and German sight-passages were, in my 
judgment, too abstract and philosophical, and 
therefore beyond the pupil’s horizon and mental 
grasp. Even if we admit that such writings might 
properly be read in the class and that the vocabulary 
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is of the sort which the pupil must learn to grapple 
with in the third year of his work, sight translation 
set for examinations ought never to contain such 
difficulties either in thought or vocabulary. Fre 
quently an unusual word or phrase, or even ordinary 
ones employed in a metaphorical or idiomatic sense, 
will disconcert the student, or his mistranslation will 
make the whole translation appear ludicrous, if not 
worthless. If a pupil once attaches a wrong mean- 
ing to a word upon which much of the thought de- 
pends, he is apt to try to force the rest of the text 
into harmony with this misconception. 

I have no accurate data, but I believe, and I am 
supported in this belief by others, that owing to this 
difficulty of intermediate and advanced German, the 
number of candidates is not as large as it should be. 
In spite of many four years’ modern language courses 
in the New York and neighboring high schools there 
were, all told, only 119 candidates for advanced 
modern languages. I furthermore hold that the 
the number of successful candidates in intermediate 
and advanced German—and even elementary Ger- 
man—tho small, is made as large as it is by students 
who get their vocabulary and general understand- 
ing of German not principally in school but at 
home; I refer, of course, to German-Americans. 
Where ability to read and translate fluently, and 
where facility of expression in the foreign idiom form 
the burden of an examination—as in the case of the 
intermediate and advanced—this class of students 
has, of course, a decided advantage. But it is wrong 
to build the standard upon the home advantages of 
the pupils. On the other hand, the class of students 
thus favored by the examination is often more defi- 
cient in other directions and more wofully lacking in 
accuracy than students who do not enjoy the afore- 
said extraneous aid, and fail. In reality, therefore, 
neither one of the two classes is fairly dealt with by 
these examinations and the preparation preceding 
them. Of one too much is expected, and the other does 
not get what he most needs. 

In the foregoing remarks I have been endeavoring 
to point out that the college entrance examinations 
in modern languages, according to my point of view, 
ought to be modified in two directions. In the first 
place, they ought, in the light of past experience, to 
set a standard which can be reached by a larger 
number of our pupils. In the second place, the 
examination questions ought to be so framed and 
adjusted that they will react advantageously upon 
secondary teaching by encouraging accuracy and 
thoroness, and by making for scholarship as well as 
for practical uses. To this end I should make the 
following recommendations: 

1. The passage or passages set for sight transla- 
tion in the elementary paper ought to be short and 
easy, presupposing quantitatively less practice of 
connected reading. They ought never to be valued 
at more than from forty to fifty per cent. of the whole 
paper. They ought to present a complete story, or 
a thought complete in itself, or, if that is not possible, 
a heading might be attached, as is the custom in 
many Latin and Greek papers, in order to give the 
student a clue as to content. The passage ought to 
be chosen, or, even better, ought to be made with a 
view of illustrating common points of inflection and 
syntactical rules which, owing to their frequency of 
occurrence, must have been abundantly explained” 
and practiced in the course of two years. The vocab- 
ulary of such extracts or passages must be simple, 
and when there is doubt on this point, the English 
equivalents ought to be given. If these conditions 
are met, the strictest accuracy ought to be expected, 
and no slipshod work or guesswork ought to receive 
any credit. 

2. The grammar work in its technical and applied 
forms ought, in the elementary paper, to receive no 
less than fifty per cent. of the value, and of this the 
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major share ought to be given to applied grammar, 
i. e., to prose composition and to the various devices 
of illustrating grammatical facts, such as applying 
correct endings to articles, adjectives, and nouns, or 
recasting paragraphs by changing the tense or person 


of verbs, or putting direct speech in the indirect , 


discourse, and the like. Quality and not quantity 
ought to be measured. When the thing asked for is 
missed, no credit ought to be given to the mere 
mechanical part. Vocabulary ought to be freely 
supplied, if necessary, as this part of the examination 
is principally concerned with forms. 

3. The sight passages set for translation in inter- 
mediate and advanced German and French, while 
naturally of greater difficulty in style and vocabulary, 
must offer no difficulties in the way of allowing the 
pupil to get readily at the thought content. Even 
here it might be preferable to give paragraphs which 
are a whole in themsélves, or a headline might be 
given to steer the pupil. Words or phrases that are 
not common, and upon which hinges the meaning of 
the passages, ought to be given: srather do too much 
in this direction than too little. 

4. In the intermediate paper prose translation 
ought not to be exclusively connected discourse. If 
it is, it ought to be arranged to suit the purposes, or 
a part of it ought still to be short sentences to illus- 
trate the more important, but not so elementary, 
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grammatical facts. In both parts vocabulary might 
freely be supplied. : 

5. The free composition usually demanded in the 
advanced paper ought to make no demand on the 
pupil for knowledge of German or French literature; 
the few themes that can be set can be prepared in the 
most perfunctory fashion by a shrewd teacher, and 
prove nothing whatever as to the pupil’s power of 
using the foreign idiom in free composition. Nor 
ought a high school pupil to be asked to write in the 
foreign tongue on a subject, the content of which 
would cause him much thought and reflection if he 
had to write the same theme in English. If a com- 
position is insisted upon, the subject matter or the 
lines along which he is to treat it ought to be fur- 
nished him. 

6. Inaddition to these recommendations, I should 
suggest one radical departure from the customs of 
the past. I think that one special paper in technical 
and applied grammar ought to be set for interme- 
diate and advanced German, somewhat analogous to 
the one in Latin and Greek. This would, in my 
judgment, of necessity, prevent this part of language 
study, which is surely necessary for successful work, 
from being entirely neglected for the other part 
demanding our chief attention, and would insure 
better scholarship all along the line. 


Latin Composition in Secondary Schools.” 
By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State Normal College. 


While all the subjects in the Latin curriculum 
come in for more or less criticism for barrenness of 
results in proportion to efforts expended, I doubt if 
any calls forth more censure or causes more discour- 
agement than the subject of Latin composition. 
And this is not a new complaint, but has long been 
chronic in our secondary schools. Among the pain- 
ful memories of my early youth, I recall my struggles 
with the subject. How I hated the weekly prose 
day! How weak-kneed I felt in the presence of 
linguistic problems which I knew but too well were 
too much for me! Later on at the university the 
case was much the same. The subject received 
scant attention at the hands of our professor, who 
disliked to teach it almost as much as we disliked to 
have him. The sentences were somewhat harder 
than they had been in the high school, and were 
written somewhat worse. Interest and enthusiasm 
were conspicuous by their absence, and we left college 
but little better able to write Latin than when we 
entered. Afterwards I myself became a teacher of 
Latin, and I approached the subject of prose with 
much the same feeling of fear that I had experienced 
in former years as a pupil, and the fear arose from 
much the same cause, namely the uncomfortable 
conviction that I was attempting to teach some- 
thing that I did not know much about myself; and I 
imagine that my pupils were not slow in finding it 
out.’ I have given these personal confessions because 
I know that my case was typical of perhaps a major- 
ity of the Latin teachers twenty-five years ago, 
especially in the West. 


. But lack of knowledge was not the only cause for 
this deplorable condition of affairs. Even in the 
East, in schools where the light of classical learning 
burns with the brightest flame there was serious 
trouble. In 1889, Mr. William C. Collar, head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin school, wrote as follows. 
““My own belief is that no part of the preparation for 
college is more imperfect, perhaps no part so poor 
as on this subject of writing Latin. I know of no 





*Paper read before a conference of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South. 


subject that is so generally distasteful, or to speak 
more correctly, so generally detested. I know of no 
subject in which a fair measure of success is so seldom 
attained, and in which lamentable failure is so com- 
mon. I know no subject, unless it be Greek compo- 
sition, that is so discouraging to teach, because in 
none do energy, intelligence, and skill seem to count 
for so little. Pupils hate it because progress in it is: 
slow, difficult, and, if I may say so, intangible; and 
because, in a great majority of cases, any satisfactory 
attainment seems almost impossible. Failure seems 
inevitable. I have a very high opinion of the value 
of practice in Latin composition rightly pursued; 

but my discouragement and dissatisfaction at what 
seemed to me the futility of my attempts to impart 
some power to my boys to express thought in Latin, 

to say nothing of writing sentences grammatically 
correct, would have led me, years ago, to abandon 
such labor altogether, but for the requirements for 
admission to college.t Besides Mr. Collar, other 
teachers of prominence have voiced similar opinions 
from time to time even to the present day. It seems 
then that lack of preparation on the part of teachers 
has not been the only cause of the trouble. 

What about the text-books and methods of pres- 
entation during these years? Here there has been 
considerable variety and shifting emphasis. I was 
brought up on the best method represented by Jones’ 
“Latin Prose Composition’”’—a most excellent book 
of its kind—in which the emphasis is thrown almost 
exclusively on syntax. It contains forty lessons, 
and gives, in systematic order, drill thru precept and 
example on the principal constructions of the lan- 
guage. The sentences are short, there is no attempt 
at writing connected Latin, the course is exceedingly 
brief, and there is no organic connection between the 
exercises for translation and an accompanying text. 
This book was used very extensively for many years, 
and it still enjoys some favor. As a drill book in 
syntax, its value cannot be questioned, but beyond 
that it does not go. 

It was, therefore,a warm welcome that was accord- 
ed to two wise men of the east, Mr. William C. Collar 
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and Mr. M. Grant Daniell, when in 1889 they each 
published a Latin prose composition along the new 
lines that promised better results. They said in sub- 
stance, that to learn to write Latin one should study 
a Latin model. Study a Latin text, master its words, 
syntax, and style, and then reproduce something like 
it. They said, further, that there should be much 
oral drill in forms, idioms, and constructions, and 
their books were abundantly provided with material 
of that character. This method, commonly known 
as the pari passu method, seemed superior to the 
previous one, in that it promised to impart the 
power of writing connected Latin. . It is not strange, 
therefore, that the new method met a cordial recep- 
tion and that the dawn of the Latin prose millennium 
seemed at hand. That is now fifteen years ago, and 
it is time to inquire into results. Strange to say, 
they are not only no better than before, but the wail 
has gone up from college examiners all over the 
country that candidates for admission are decidedly 
weaker in prose than they were before the pari passu 
method was introduced. They say that whatever 
may have been gained in the knowledge of idioms, 
vocabulary, and the structure of the period is more 
than counterbalanced by an absolute chaotic void on 
the subject of syntax. This verdict is a serious one 
and cannot lightly be set aside. So serious is it that 
Professor Bennett, in his book on ‘The Teaching of 
Latin,” strongly advocates a return to the old Jones 
method, and has led the way by himself preparing a 
prose book of that description. 

Having traversed this much pedagogical history, 
we now have returned to our place of beginning and 
seem no nearer our goal than we were twenty-five 
years ago. We still have the old problem with us 
and we are still in search of wisdom, waiting for some 
Moses to arise and lead us out of the wilderness into 
the Promised Land. I do not profess myself gifted 
with unusual wisdom on this subject; I have, how- 
ever, given it some thought and have had a somewhat 


wide and long extended experience which has led me - 


to certain definite conclusions. First, I propose, a 
few practical questions, the consideration of which 
may perhaps clarify the intellectual atmosphere a 
little and enable us to see a way out of our difficulties. 

And first of all we should be quite clear what we 
are teaching Latin prose for and what we expect to 
accomplish by it. We should have a better reason 
than its appearance in the course of study or the 
necessity of meeting the demands of that Juggernaut 
of the American high school—university require- 


ments. I ask, then, what is the purpose of teaching 
Latin prose? Is it to teach students how to write 
Latin? If by that is meant to teach students the 


fine art of writing elegant Latin as an end in itself, I 
must say no, for two reasons: first, because under 
modern conditions and for our educational purposes 
the acquirement of this art would not pay for the 
labor expended, even if it were possible. 

There is no branch of Latin study more difficult of 
mastery than the art of writing elegant Latin. We 
all know how much time the Romans themselves 
gave to it, and how that master of diction, Cicero 
himself, was studying rhetoric in his old age. During 
the revival of learning, when Latin was the language 
of culture, politics, religion, and diplomacy, Latin 
writing was again the subject of profound study; 
not as an.elegant accomplishment, however, but for 
its practical value in business and social life of the 
day. But since the fifteenth century its practical 
value has steadily diminished and few men have felt 
it important enough as a mere adornment of culture 
to devote the time required for its attainment. In 
Europe where the old traditions still survive, there 
are a number of men, especially in the German uni- 
versities, who possess a pure and copious Latinity, 
but in this country such are few indeed, and even 
these scarcely practice it enough to keep in training. 
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The boys in the higher classes of the German gym- 
nasia write Latin with great ease and the best of 
them with some elegance, but when we compare their 
Latin course of nine years, with almost daily practice 
in writing, with our extremely limited time and 
sporadic and spasmodic efforts, the absolute absur- 
dity of hoping to teach our students how to write 
really good Latin becomes painfully apparent. 

If, then, the ability to write elegant Latin is little 
more than a fine accomplishment, and if its acquisi- 
tion is quite impracticable and unattainable for 
school boys, why study Latin prose at all? Because 
such study and practice affords by far the best means 
for drills in forms, vocabulary, syntax,and the prin- 
ciples of Latin sentence structure, all four of which are 
essential to the successful interpretation of Latin. 
In other words, Latin prose in the secondary school 
when properly taught is the master key that unlocks 
the literary treasures of Cesar, Cicero,and Virgil. It 
is by far the most effective instrument to that end, 
and when your students translate these authors with 
comparative ease, and show by their intelligent and 
appreciative rendering that they have entered into 


_ their literary possession, your labors in Latin compo- 


sition have borne their legitimate fruit, and all the 
fruit that can reasonably be expected. To be sure, 
if your students can write good grammatical Latin 
with fluency and ease as an additional result, you 
have the more cause to thank the immortal gods and 
take courage; but such an experience is so exceptional 
as to prove the truth of the prevailing rule. 

The reported failures and unsatisfactory results in 
Latin writing are then of two kinds: they are either 
imaginary or they are real. I call the failures 
imaginary when the teachers who report them have 
set up an unattainable standard, and have looked in 
vain for impossible results. The real failures are 
those where students seem to have failed of getting 
from the study even such general strengthening in 
Latin scholarship as we have a right to expect; and 
these failures are, alas, numerous enough without 
adding any that are imaginary. We will, therefore‘ 
limit our further discussion to the real failures, add- 
ing only a final word of comfort and warning to 
ambitious and capable teachers with high ideals of 
excellence not to be discouraged or even surprised if 
their students’ attempts to soar on the pinions of 
Ciceronian eloquence end as disastrously as the 
fabled flight of Icarus. 

But to what are the real failures due? There are 
many reasons, but, to be perfectly frank, I think that 
most of them are due to poor teaching, and the poor 
teaching is due to inadequate scholarship. A poor 
prose book is an evil, a poor method is bad, but much 
worse is a poorly prepared teacher. Neither a good 
prose book nor a good method will save him or his 
unfortunate pupils. While on the other hand, a 
thoroly prepared teacher succeeds in spite of a poor 
book, and rises quite superior to any method which 
would cripple his divine inspiration and fetter his 
power. This lack of preparation is due, I own, to 
some extent to the meager instruction given in Latin 
writing in some of our colleges and universities. 
There has been great improvement in this direction 
in recent years, but many institutions are still open 
to criticism in this respect, and as long as their 


_graduates can obtain situations to teach Latin, the 


conditions will remain bad. A stream can rise no 
higher than its source. A still darker picture is pre- 
sented when we contemplate the classical ruin 
wrought by teachers of Latin who have had no 
college training at all. I know men who have had 
but four years of Latin, but whose sublime faith in 
the doctrine that “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’’ nerves them in the attempt to teach those 
same four years, and who find their chief difficulty in 
keeping ahead of their classes. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
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major share ought to be given to applied grammar, 
i. e., to prose composition and to the various devices 
of illustrating grammatical facts, such as applying 
correct endings to articles, adjectives, and nouns, or 
recasting paragraphs by changing the tense or person 


of verbs, or putting direct speech in the indirect , 


discourse, and the like. Quality and not quantity 
ought to be measured. When the thing asked for is 
missed, no credit ought to be given to the mere 
mechanical part. Vocabulary ought to be freely 
supplied, if necessary, as this part of the examination 
is principally concerned with forms. 

3. The sight passages set for translation in inter- 
mediate and advanced German and French, while 
naturally of greater difficulty in style and vocabulary, 
must offer no difficulties in the way of allowing the 
pupil to get readily at the thought content. Even 
here it might be preferable to give paragraphs which 
are a whole in themselves, or a headline might be 
given to steer the pupil. Words or phrases that are 
not common, and upon which hinges the meaning of 
the passages, ought to be given: srather do too much 
in this direction than too little. 

4. In the intermediate paper prose translation 
ought not to be exclusively connected discourse. If 
it is, it ought to be arranged to suit the purposes, or 
a part of it ought still to be short sentences to illus- 
trate the more important, but not so elementary, 
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grammatical facts. In both parts vocabulary might 
freely be supplied. 

5. The free composition usually demanded in the 
advanced paper ought to make no demand on the 
pupil for knowledge of German or French literature; 
the few themes that can be set can be prepared in the 
most perfunctory fashion by a shrewd teacher, and 
prove nothing whatever as to the pupil’s power of 
using the foreign idiom in free composition. Nor 
ought a high school pupil to be asked to write in the 
foreign tongue on a subject, the content of which 
would cause him much thought and reflection if he 
had to write the same theme in English. If a com- 
position is insisted upon, the subject matter or the 
lines along which he is to treat it ought to be fur- 
nished him. 

6. Inaddition to these recommendations, I should 
suggest one radical departure from the customs of 
the past. I think that one special paper in technical 
and applied grammar ought to be set for interme- 
diate and advanced German, somewhat analogous to 
the one in Latin and Greek. This would, in my 
judgment, of necessity, prevent this part of language 
study, which is surely necessary for successful work, 
from being entirely neglected for the other part 
demanding our chief attention, and would insure 
better scholarship all along the line. 


Latin Composition in Secondary Schools. 
By Benjamin L. D’Ooge, Professor of Latin in the Michigan State Normal College. 


While all the subjects in the Latin curriculum 
come in for more or less criticism for barrenness of 
results in proportion to efforts expended, I doubt if 
any calls forth more censure or causes more discour- 
agement than the subject of Latin composition. 
And this is not a new complaint, but has long been 
chronic in our secondary schools. Among the pain- 
ful memories of my early youth, I recall my struggles 
with the subject. How I hated the weekly prose 
day! How weak-kneed I felt in the presence of 


linguistic problems which I knew but too well were © 


too much for me! Later on at the university the 
case was much the same. The subject received 
scant attention at the hands of our professor, who 
disliked to teach it almost as much as we disliked to 
have him. The sentences were somewhat harder 
than they had been in the high school, and were 
written somewhat worse. Interest and enthusiasm 
were conspicuous by their absence, and we left college 
but little better able to write Latin than when we 
entered. Afterwards I myself became a teacher of 
Latin, and I approached the subject of prose with 
much the same feeling of fear that I had experienced 
in former years as a pupil, and the fear arose from 
much the same cause, namely the uncomfortable 
conviction that I was attempting to teach some- 
thing that I did not know much about myself; and I 
imagine that my pupils were not slow in finding it 
out. I have given these personal confessions because 
I know that my case was typical of perhaps a major- 
ity of the Latin teachers twenty-five years ago, 
especially in the West. 

. But lack of knowledge was not the only cause for 
this deplorable condition of affairs. Even in the 
East, in schools where the light of classical learning 
burns with the brightest flame there was serious 
trouble. In 1889, Mr. William C. Collar, head- 
master of the Roxbury Latin school, wrote as follows. 
“My own belief is that no part of the preparation for 
college is more imperfect, perhaps no part so poor 
as on this subject of writing Latin. I know of no 
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subject that is so generally distasteful, or to speak 
more correctly, so generally detested. I know of no’ 
subject in which a fair measure of success is so seldom 
attained, and in which lamentable failure is so com- 
mon. I know no subject, unless it be Greek compo- 
sition, that is so discouraging to teach, because in 
none do energy, intelligence, and skill seem to count 
for so little. Pupils hate it because progress in it is 
slow, difficult, and, if I may say so, intangible; and 
because, in a great majority of cases, any satisfactory 
attainment seems almost impossible. Failure seems 
inevitable. I have a very high opinion of the value 
of practice in Latin composition rightly pursued; 
but my discouragement and dissatisfaction at what 
seemed to me the futility of my attempts to impart 
some power to my boys to express thought in Latin, 
to say nothing of writing sentences grammatically 
correct, would have led me, years ago, to abandon 
such labor altogether, but for the requirements for 
admission to college.t Besides Mr. Collar, other 
teachers of prominence have voiced similar opinions 
from time to time even to the present day. It seems 
then that lack of preparation on the part of teachers 
has not been the only cause of the trouble. 

What about the text-books and methods of pres- 
entation during these years? Here there has been 
considerable variety and shifting emphasis. I was 
brought up on the best method represented by Jones’ 
“Latin Prose Composition’’—a most excellent book 
of its kind—in which the emphasis is thrown almost 
exclusively on syntax. It contains forty lessons, 
and gives, in systematic order, drill thru precept and 
example on the principal constructions of the lan- 
guage. The sentences are short, there is no attempt 
at writing connected Latin, the course is exceedingly 
brief, and there is no organic connection between the 
exercises for translation and an accompanying text. 
This book was used very extensively for many years, 
and it still enjoys some favor. As a drill book in 
syntax, its value cannot be questioned, but beyond 
that it does not go. 

It was, therefore,a warm welcome that was accord- 
ed to two wise men of the east, Mr. William C. Collar 


tLatin Writing in the Schools, Academy; January, 1889. 
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and Mr. M. Grant Daniell, when in 1889 they each 
published a Latin prose composition along the new 
lines that promised better results. They said in sub- 
stance, that to learn to write Latin one should study 
a Latin model. Study a Latin text, master its words, 
syntax, and style, and then reproduce something like 
it. They said, further, that there should be much 
oral drill in forms, idioms, and constructions, and 
their books were abundantly provided with material 
of that character. This method, commonly known 
as the pari passu method, seemed superior to the 
previous one, in that it promised to impart the 
power of writing connected Latin. . It is not strange, 
therefore, that the new method met a cordial recep- 
tion and that the dawn of the Latin prose millennium 
seemed at hand. That is now fifteen years ago, and 
it is time to inquire into results. Strange to say, 
they are not only no better than before, but the wail 
has gone up from college examiners all over the 
country that candidates for admission are decidedly 
weaker in prose than they were before the pari passu 
method was introduced. They say that whatever 
may have been gained in the knowledge of idioms, 
vocabulary, and the structure of the period is more 
than counterbalanced by an absolute chaotic void on 
the subject of syntax. This verdict is a serious one 
and cannot lightly be set aside. So serious is it that 
Professor Bennett, in his book on ‘The Teaching of 
Latin,” strongly advocates a return to the old Jones 
method, and has led the way by himself preparing a 
prose book of that description. 

Having traversed this much pedagogical history, 
we now have returned to our place of beginning and 
seem no nearer our goal than we were twenty-five 
years ago. We still have the old problem with us 
and we are still in search of wisdom, waiting for some 
Moses to arise and lead us out of the wilderness into 
the Promised Land. I do not profess myself gifted 
with unusual wisdom on this subject; I have, how- 
ever, given it some thought and have had a somewhat 


wide and long extended experience which has led me © 


to certain definite conclusions. First, I propose. a 
few practical questions, the consideration of which 
may perhaps clarify the intellectual atmosphere a 
little and enable us to see a way out of our difficulties. 

And first of all we should be quite clear what we 
are teaching Latin prose for and what we expect to 
accomplish by it. We should have a better reason 
than its appearance in the course of study or the 
necessity of meeting the demands of that Juggernaut 
of the American high school—university require- 
ments. I ask, then, what is the purpose of teaching 
Latin prose? Is it to teach students how to write 
Latin? If by that is meant to teach students the 
fine art of writing elegant Latin as an end in itself, I 
must say no, for two reasons: first, because under 
modern conditions and for our educational purposes 
the acquirement of this art would not pay for the 
labor expended, even if it were possible. 

There is no branch of Latin study more difficult of 
mastery than the art of writing elegant Latin. We 
all know how much time the Romans themselves 
gave to it, and how that master of diction, Cicero 
himself, was studying rhetoric in his old age. During 
the revival of learning, when Latin was the language 
of culture, politics, religion, and diplomacy, Latin 
writing was again the subject of profound study; 
not as an.elegant accomplishment, however, but for 
its practical value in business and social life of the 
day. But since the fifteenth century its practical 
value has steadily diminished and few men have felt 
‘it important enough as a mere adornment of culture 
to devote the time required for its attainment. In 
Europe where the old traditions still survive, there 
are a number of men, especially in the German uni- 
versities, who possess a pure and copious Latinity, 
but in this country such are few indeed, and even 
these scarcely practice it enough to keep in training. 
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The boys in the higher classes of the German gym- 
nasia write Latin with great ease and the best of 
them with some elegance, but when we compare their 
Latin course of nine years, with almost daily practice 
in writing, with our extremely limited time and 
sporadic and spasmodic efforts, the absolute absur- 
dity of hoping to teach our students how to write 
really good Latin becomes painfully apparent. 

If, then, the ability to write elegant Latin is little 
more than a fine accomplishment, and if its acquisi- 
tion is quite impracticable and unattainable for 
school boys, why study Latin prose at all? Because 
such study and practice affords by far the best means 
for drills in forms, vocabulary, syntax, and the prin- 
ciples of Latin sentence structure, all four of which are 
essential to the successful interpretation of Latin. 
In other words, Latin prose in the secondary school 
when properly taught is the master key that unlocks 
the literary treasures of Cesar, Cicero,and Virgil. It 
is by far the most effective instrument to that end, 
and when your students translate these authors with 
comparative ease, and show by their intelligent and 
appreciative rendering that they have entered into 
their literary possession, your labors in Latin compo- 
sition have borne their legitimate fruit, and all the 
fruit that can reasonably be expected. To be sure, 
if your students can write good grammatical Latin 
with fluency and ease as an additional result, you 
have the more cause to thank the immortal gods and 
take courage; but such an experience is so exceptional 
as to prove the truth of the prevailing rule. 

The reported failures and unsatisfactory results in 
Latin writing are then of two kinds: they are either 
imaginary or they are real. I call the failures 
imaginary when the teachers who report them have 
set up an unattainable standard, and have looked in 
vain for impossible results. The real failures are 
those where students seem to have failed of getting 
from the study even such general strengthening in 
Latin scholarship as we have a right to expect; and 
these failures are, alas, numerous enough without 
adding any that are imaginary. We will, therefore‘ 
limit our further discussion to the real failures, add- 
ing only a final word of comfort and warning to 
ambitious and capable teachers with high ideals of 
excellence not to be discouraged or even surprised if 
their students’ attempts to soar on the pinions of 
Ciceronian eloquence end as disastrously as the 
fabled flight of Icarus. 

But to what are the real failures due? There are 
many reasons, but, to be perfectly frank, I think that 
most of them are due to poor teaching, and the poor 
teaching is due to inadequate scholarship. A poor 
prose book is an evil, a poor method is bad, but much 
worse is a poorly prepared teacher. Neither a good 
prose book nor a good method will save him or his 
unfortunate pupils. While on the other hand, a 
thoroly prepared teacher succeeds in spite of a poor 
book, and rises quite superior to any method which 
would cripple his divine inspiration and fetter his 
power. This lack of preparation is due, I own, to 
some extent to the meager instruction given in Latin 
writing in some of our colleges and universities. 
There has been great improvement in this direction 
in recent years, but many institutions are still open 
to criticism in this respect, and as long as their 


_graduates can obtain situations to teach Latin, the 


conditions will remain bad. A stream can rise no 
higher than its source. A still darker picture is pre- 
sented when we contemplate the classical ruin 
wrought by teachers of Latin who have had no 
college training at all. I know men who have had 
but four years of Latin, but whose sublime faith in 
the doctrine that “sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof’”’ nerves them in the attempt to teach those 
same four years, and who find their chief difficulty in 
keeping ahead of their classes. 
(To be concluded next week.) 
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II. 


(Continued from page 627, Tur Scnoot Journat of December 9, 1905.) 


18. PREPARATION OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID WITH 
SODIUM CHLORID AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Heat common salt and sulphuric acid in a flask. 
Collect the resulting gas by dry displacement. 

Of what elements is hydrochloric acid composed? 
Where does the hydrogen come from? The chlorin? 
Why was sulphuric acid selected? (Class discussion.) 


14. PROPERTIES OF HYDROCHLORIC ACID. 

How to determine the relative weight of hydro- 
chloric acid and air? Explain why the gas is not 
collected over water. Hydrochloric acid is a typical 
acid. What properties, then, characterize acids? 
How can silver nitrate be used as a test for hydro- 
chloric acid and other soluble chlorids? 


15. DETERMINATION OF WEIGHT OF A LITER OF 
OXYGEN. 


Heat about 9 grams of dry potassium chlorate and 
6 grams thoroly dried manganese dioxid in a dry 
test tube, with a loose plug of glass wool or dry 
asbestos wool above the powder. The gas is to be 
collected in a bottle of about 2 liters capacity. 
Weigh to a centigram the test tube, containing the 
mixture, and the upper part of the delivery tube 
before (and after) the heating. Measure volume of 
gas evolved. From this volume and its observed 
temperature and barometric pressure corrected for 
water vapor tension calculate the volume at 0° and 
760 millimeters. Using the weight of oxygen as 
found, calculate the weight of a liter under standard 
conditions. 

16. ACTION OF SODIUM WITH WATER. 

Put a piece of sodium not larger than an apple seed 
into a few drops of water in a crucible. Note action 
on water and effect of solution on litmus. Evapo- 
rate solution by dryness. 

How does sodium behave when placed on water? 
What gas is liberated? Sodium hydroxid is a typical 
base. What are the characteristics of a typical base? 


17. SODIUM HYDROXID AS A TYPICAL BASE. 


Action on litmus, neutralization with hydrochloric 
acid and crystallization of product. 

What is the evidence that the characteristic 
properties of the acid and of the base have been 
destroyed? Is there any evidence of chemical 
change? Base your answer on temperature effect, 
crystalline form and taste of product. 

18. DETERMINATION OF THE CONCENTRATION OF 

AN ACID AND OF AN ALKALINE SOLUTION BY 

TITRATION. 


A normal solution of an acid contains 1 gram of 
replaceable hydrogen per liter. A normal solution 
of an alkali contains 17 grams of replaceable hydroxy] 
per liter. 

Problem: 10 cm. of a half normal solution of 
hydrochloric acid exactly neutralize 5 cm. of a 
solution of sodium hydroxid. How many grams of 
sodium hydroxid in a liter of the solution? 

19. FLAME TESTS. 


Test nitrates of lithium, sodium, potassium, calci- 
um, strontium, and barium. Use cobalt glass with 
mixtures of sodium and potassium salts. What is 
the greatest difference in the flames? To what part 
of the salt must this be due? Why? What use 
might be made of these flames in analytical work? 
What effect does the cobalt glass have upon the color 
of the flame given by the sodium nitrate solution? 
Why? To what extent is the potassium affected by 
the cobalt glass? Which flame do you see when you 
take a mixed solution of sodium and potassium 
nitrate? Can you not make out the other one with 
the naked eye? When you use the cobalt glass, 
which flame of the mixed solution can be recognized? 


Explain the use of the cobalt glass in making flame 
tests of mixtures of sodium and potassium salts. 


20. SOLVAY PROCESS. 


Preparation of sodium bicarbonate by the action 
of carbon dioxid upon saturated ammoniacal brine. 
Dissolve 10 grams ammonium carbonate in 100 cubic 
centimeters ammonium hydroxid. Saturate this 
solution with sodium chlorid by shaking with fine 
salt. Pour off the clear liquid and thru it pass car- 
bon dioxid to saturation. Filter off deposit, dry 
between filter paper and examine. 


21. DETERMINATION OF WEIGHT OF WATER OF 
CRYSTALLIZATION. 


Heat a known weight of crystals of barium chlorid 
to a constant weight in an open crucible, and weigh 
the residue. Calculate the per cent. of water in 
barium chlorid and then the total number of mole- 
cules of water of crystallization per molecule of 
barium chlorid. 


22. STUDY OF SULPHUR. 


= Slowly heat roll brimstone in a beaker till it fuses 
and boils. Pour a part into cold water and let the 
rest cool till crusted over. Then break the crust and 
pour out the melted sulphur beneath it. Study 
changes of sulphur while being heated to the boiling 
point. Preparation of allotropic forms, rhombic, 
prismatic, and amorphous. Upon what does the 
form that sulphur assumes depend? What is the 
stable form at ordinary temperature? 

23. PREPARATION OF METALLIC SULPHIDS. 

Dry Method.—Heat a mixture of iron filings and 
sulphur in a test tube. What is the analogy between 
the formation of sulphids and oxids? 

24, PREPARATION AND PROPERTIES OF HYDROGEN 
SULPHID. 


Treat a portion of compound formed in preceding 
experiment with an acid. Plunge a lighted splinter 
into a tumbler of gas formed. What products are 
formed when we burn hydrogen sulphid and how do 
you recognize them? What does this show about 
the composition of hydrogen sulphid? 


25. PREPARATION OF SULPHUR DIOXID. 


Pour sulphuric acid upon copper turnings in a 
flask and collect gas by dry displacement. Con- 
centrated sulphuric acid acts as an oxidizing agent. 
What is the usual action of a metal on an acid? Why 
do we not get this gas here? What becomes of it? 
How, then, do you account for the formation of 
sulphur dioxid? Complete the equation. 


Cu+2H,80,=CuSO,+4+......4+.. 
26. PROPERTIES OF SULPHUR DIOXID. 


Physical, odor, solubility, chemical, acid character 
of solution, bleaching action, reducing power. Is 
the water solution of sulphur dioxid acid or basic? 
Does dry sulphur dioxid give the same reaction? A 
chemical compound that combines with water to 
form an acid is an acid anhydrid. Is sulphur dioxid 
“rn a substance? Complete the following: HO+ 

How does the formula of the product differ from 
that of sulphuric acid? What is the name of the 
process by which this compound could be converted 
into sulphuric acid? The test for sulphuric acid (or 
other soluble sulphate) is the formation of a white 
precipitate with barium chlorid and which is insol- 
uble in dilute hydrochloric acid. What is the effect 
of the sulphurous acid on a dilute solution of potas- 
sium permanganate? Has the sulphurous acid 
undergone the change referred. to above? What 
terms can be applied respectively to the sulphurous 
acid and the potassium permanganate? 
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(Continued from page 627, Tur Scnoot Journat, Dec. 9, 1905.) 


16. RESOLUTION OF A SINGLE FORCE INTO TWO COM- 
PONENTS AT’ RIGHT ANGLES. 


Suspend a weight from a point on the vertical side 
of a post or bar of wood fixed in an upright position. 
A spring balance should be included in the upper 
part of the suspending cord, and a light wooden rod 
about 15 inches long should be placed as a horizontal 
brace about eighteen inches below the point of sus- 
pension to hold the weight away from the upright 
bar. Attach a spring balance to the outer end of 
the horizontal bar and note what tension is required 
acting horizontally to permit the released bar to fall. 
Draw a right triangle whose sides shall represent 
the upright bar, the horizontal rod, and the slanting 
string, and find the values of the vertical and hori- 
— components of the tension of the first spring 

alance. 


17. THE INCLINED PLANE, WITH FORCE PARALLEL 
TO PLANE. 


Incline a smooth board or plate of glass at an 
angle of about 30° with the horizon, and with a spring 
balance find the force necessary to draw a small 
loaded car up the incline. This force may be found 
by pushing the car gently up the incline and letting it 
follow the finger slowly back to a position of rest, 
and then pushing the car a little down the incline and 
letting it follow the finger to a position of rest. The 
average of the two balance readings at rest will be 
the true force required to sustain or move the car 
with the effect of the friction eliminated. Calculate 
the work necessary to move the car along the plane 
between any two selected points. Calculate also the 
work necessary to lift the weight of the car thru the 
vertical height represented by the difference of level 
of the two points. How do the two amounts of 
work compare with each other? 


18. UNIFORMLY ACCELERATED MOTION. 


With an Atwood’s machine or with a smooth ball 
rolling down an inclined plane find the law of rela- 
tion between total acceleration and the time during 
which the accelerating force has been operating. 


19. LAWS OF THE PENDULUM: AMPLITUDE, MASS, 
LENGTH. 


Swing pendulums of equal lengths but of different 
weights thru equal ares and note the number of 
vibrations a minute. Bring the same pendulum thru 
short and long arcs and note the number of vibrations 
aminute. Note the number of vibrations a minute 
for pendulums of various lengths and find what rela- 
tion there is between the length of a pendulum and 
its number of vibrations a minute. 


20. TESTING THE FIXED POINTS OF A THERMOMETER, 


Completely cover the bulb of a thermometer with 
cracked ice contained in a funnel, and record the 
thermometer reading. Place the thermometer in 
the steam over a flask of boiling water and note the 
reading. From the barometer reading at the time of 
the experiinent calculate the true temperature of 
steam. What is the freezing point error of your 
thermometer? What is its boiling point error? 


21. COEFFICIENT OF LINEAR EXPANSION. 

By means of a steam jacket and magnifying lever 
find how much a rod of brass, iron, or aluminum 
increases in length for a known rise of temperature. 
By calculation find how much a rod one centimeter 
long would increase in length for a rise of one de- 
gree C. 


22. INCREASE OF VOLUME OF AIR ‘HEATED UNDER 
CONSTANT PRESSURE. 


Obtain a heavy glass tube about 40 centimeters 


long and 1.5 millimeters in diameter of bore. This 
tube should be sealed at one end, filled with thoroly 
dry air (drawn thru a bath of sulphuric acid nearly 
filled with broken glass beads) and stopped near the 
open end with a mercury column about 4 centi- 
meters long. Hold the tube either vertically or 
horizontally first in a bath of cracked ice and water 
and then in a bath of free steam. Measure the 
length of the air column both at the highest and 
lowest temperature, and also note the barometer 
reading. Find by what fractional part of its own 
volume a cubic centimeter of air would be increased 
while its temperature is raised from zero degrees C 
to one degree C. 


23. LAW OF HEAT EXCHANGE, METHOD OF MIXTURES. 


At several different trials mix two known masses 
of hot and cold water at known temperatures, and 
note the temperature of each mixture. Calculate 
from the masses and changes of temperature the 
number of calorics lost and gained by the hot and 
cold water respectively. 

How is the temperature change of each body of 
water related to its mass? 


24. SPECIFIC HEAT OF A SOLID. 


Wind a strip of copper, lead, or zine about 3 centi- 
meters wide and long enough to make a coil weighing 
400 or 500 grains, into a compact coil. Suspend the 
coil in free steam for about five minutes and then 
plunge it into a known mass (100 to 150 grams) of 
cold water at a known temperature and note the 
resulting temperature. How much heat is lost by 
by one gram of the metal while its temperature falls 
one degree? 

25. HEAT OF FUSION OF ICE. 


Put about 100 grams of dry ice in small lumps into 
about 200 grams of hot water (about 50° C) of known 
temperature and note the resulting temperature. 
Weigh again to find the exact weight of ice used. 
How much heat was used to melt 1 gram of ice? 


26. HEAT OF EVAPORIZATION OF WATER. 


Pass dry steam into a known mass of cold water, 
whose known temperature is about 10° lower than 
the temperature of the room, till the resulting tem- 
perature is about 10° higher than that of the room. 
Weigh again to find the mass of steam introduced. 
By calculation find how much heat is given out by a 
gram of steam in changing from vapor to boiling 
water. 

ERPON 


Industrial Chemistry. 


In a recent essay on the chemical industry in the 
United States Dr. Paul Kohn, of Austria, referred to 
the scientific study of the subject in this country. 
He pointed out that, as in every other industrial 
branch, the United States has made most rapid prog- 
ress in chemical industry and has made good use of 
the experience of Europe. Aided by the tremendous 
wealth of raw materials, a free form of government 
and American energy, it has developed marvelously, 
but one thing is lacking, the close connection be- 
tween science and practice, which exists especially in 
Germany. But the desire to study German methods 
is becoming very apparent in the United States, and 
it will have the result that in the markets of the 
world in the chemical industry, in which now 
England, France, and Germany have the lead, a 


change in favor of the United States will take place. 


Dr. Kohn’s last visit to this country was as a dele- 
gate from the Austrian Department of Commerce to 
the St. Louis exposition. He served also as a mem- 
ber of the International Jury. 
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The Great Moral Teacher of America. 


In commemoration of the silver anniversary of 
Booker T. Washington’s famous Tuskegee institute 
a rousing meeting was held at Carnegie Hall in New 
York city on Monday last. Mr. Choate and Mark 
Twain were the principal speakers. Mr. Choate said 
in part: 

Tuskegee institute is twenty-five years old to-day. Its 
success as a nucleus and center of negro education in the 
South is the triumph and glory of Dr. Booker T. Washington. 
I believe he does not claim to be the originator of it. It began 
in 1881 in a shanty and thirty pupils. Now what do we be- 
hold? A great educational establishment with 2,300 acres 
and more than eight buildings, peculiarly fitted for the tasks 
they are supposed to assist. 

It has sent forth more than 6,000 pupils as examples to and 
teachers of the negro race. It has now an enrollment of 
1,500 pupils and an endowment fund of more than $1,000,000. 
Like all the other great educational institutions of to-day: 
the more it has and the more it wants the more it gets and 
the more it can use. 

I read that in a recent speech Dr. Washington declared that 
he was proud of his race. I am sure his race is proud of him. 
And I know I can say that the great mass of the American 
people, both North and South, are also proud of him. And 
there are few Americans on whom European nations look 
with such peculiar interest and sympathy as Dr. Washington. 
It was my pleasure to see him in my own hired house, [laughter] 
in London, surrounded by English men and English women, 
who were delighted to make his acquaintance and listen to 
his words. 

This tremendous negro problem which was left when 
slavery was abolished and will last much longer than slavery 
lasted, no more rests on the white people of the South than on 
the negroes or on the white people of the North. It was 
forced upon the South by the irresistible force of the whole 
nation. In theSouth they, white and negro, have done their 
part well. JI read in a book, which I hope everybody has 
read, by Mr. Murphy, Secretary of the Southern Education 
Board, that the illiteracy of the negroes in the South has been 
wiped away more than one-half since the war. How has it 
been accomplished? Out of the means of the southern states. 
They have done nobly. By taxation $109,000,000 was raised 
between 1870 and 1900 for the education of negroes. How 
many people in the South—like some people we have had 
here in New York—stood between the appropriations and 
the recipients, I do not know, but it was a great achievement. 

None of the Tuskegee graduates is in an asylum. It is 
not the educated negroes who make themselves enemies to 
the south; it is uneducated negroes. The desire for these 
Tuskegee graduates is greater than Tuskegee can satisfy. 


When Mr. Choate concluded he turned to the ever 
genial Mark Twain and said: “If I were to present 
the next speaker as Samuel L. Clemens, some would 
ask, ‘Who is he?’ Here the large audience applauded 
vociferously for fully three minutes to give vent to its 
admiration to the man whose humor has been a great 
educating force in this country and who never mis- 
used his power to hurt anyone. ‘‘I heard him speak 
at the dinner on his seventieth birthday,” continued 
Mr. Choate, “and the gist of his speech was that he 
had never worked at anything he didn’t like, and so 
it wasn’t work at all. He said that when he had an 
interesting job before him he lay in bed all day. And 
to-day, I understand, he has been in bed all day.” 

When Mark Twain could be heard he said: 

These habits, of which Mr. Choate has told you, are the very 
. habits which have kept me young until I am seventy years 
old. I have lain in bed all day to-day, expect to lie in bed 


all day to-morrow, and will continue to lie in bed all day thru- 
out the year. There is nothing so refreshing, nothing so 
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comfortable, and nothing fits one so well for the kind of work 
which he calls pleasure. Mr. Choate has been careful not to 
pay_me any compliments. It wasn’t because he didn’t want 
to—he just couldn’t think of any. 

I came here in the mec capacity of policeman—to 
watch Mr. Choate. This an occasion of grave and serious 
importance, and it seemed necessary for me to be present, so 
that if he tried to work off any statements that required 
correction, reduction, refutation or exposure, there would be 
a tried friend of the public here to protect the house. But 
I can say in all frankness and gratitude that nothing of the 
kind has happened. He has not made one statement whose 
veracity fails to tally exactly with my own standard. I have 
never seen a person improve so. 

This does not make me jealous. It only makes me thank- 
ful. Thankful and proud; proud of a country that can 
produce such men—two such men. And all in the same 
century. We can’t be with you always; we are passing 
away—passin away; soon we shall be gone, and then—well, 
everything will have to stop, I reckon. It is a sad thought. 
But in spirit I shall still be with you. Choate, too—if he can. 

There being nothing to explain, nothing to refute, nothing 
to excuse, there is nothing left for me to do now but resume 
my natural trade—which is teaching. At —. they 
thoroly ground the student in the Christian code of morals; 
they instill into him the indisputable truth that this is the 
heiahont and best of all systems of morals that the Nation’s 
greatness, its 7 and its repute among the other nations 
is the product of that system; that it is the foundation upon 
which rests the American character; that whatever is com- 
mendable, whatever is valuable in the individual American’s 
character is the flower and fruit of that seed. 

They teach him that this is true in every case, whether the 
man be a professing Christian or an unbeliever; for we have 
none but the Christian code of morals, and every individual 
is under its charaeter-building powerful influence and domin- 
ion from the cradle to the grave; he breathes it in with his 
breath, it is in his blood and bone, it is the web and woof and 
fiber of his mental and spiritual heredities and ineradicable. 
And so every born American among the eighty millions, let 
his creed or destitution of creed be what it may, is indisputably 
a Christian to this degree—that his moral constitution is 
Christian. 

All this is true, and no student will leave Tuskegee ignorant 
of it. Then what will he lack under this head? hat is 
there for me to teach him under this head that he may 
possibly not acquire there, or may acquire in a not sufficiently 
emphasized form? Why this large fact, this important fact— 
that there are two separate and distinct kinds of Christian 
morals, so separate, so distinct, so unrelated that they are 
no more kin to each other than are archangels and politicians. 
The one kind is Christian private morals, and the other is 
Christian public morals. 

The loyal observance of Christian private morals has made 
this nation what it is—a clean and upright people in its 
private domestic life, an honest and honorable people in its 
private commercial life; no alien nation can claim superiority 
over it in these regards, no critic, foreign or domestic, can 
challenge the validity of this truth. During 363 days in the 
year the American citizen is true to his Christian private 
morals, and keeps undefiled the nation’s character at its best 
and highest; then in the other two days of the year he leaves 
his Christian private morals at home, and carries his Chris- 
tian public morals to the tax office and the polls and does the 
best he can to damage and undo his whole year’s faithful 
and righteous worth. 

Without a blush he will vote for an unclean boss if that 
boss is his party’s Moses, without compunction he will vote 
against the best man in the whole land if he is on the other 
ticket. Every year, in a number of cities and states, he helps 
to put corrupt men in office, every year he helps to extend 
the corruption wider and wider; year after year he goes on 
gradually rotting the country’s political life, whereas, if he 
would but throw away his Christian public morals and carry 
his Christian private morals to the polls he could promptly 
emg the public service and make the possession of office a 

igh and honorable distinction and one to be coveted by the 
very best men the country could furnish.- But now—well, 
now he contemplates his unpatriotic work and sighs and 
grieves and blames every man but the right one—which is 
himself. 

Once a year he lays aside his Christian private morals and 
hires a ferryboat and piles up his bonds in a warehouse in 
New Jersey for three days, and gets out his Christian public 
morals and goes to the tax office and holds up his hand and 
swears he wishes he may never—never if he’s got a cent in the 
world, so help him! The next day. the list appears in the 
papers—a column and a quarter of names in fine print, and 
every man in the list a billionaire and a member of a couple 
of churches. 

I know all those people. I have friendly, social, and 
criminal intercourse with the whole of them. They never 
miss a sermon when they are so as to be around, and they 
never miss swearing off day, whether they are so as to be 
around or not. The innocent cannot remain innocent in the 
disintegrating atmosphere of this thing. I used to be an 
honest man. I am crumbling. No—I have crumbled. 
When they assessed me at $75,000 a fortnight ago I went out 
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and tried to borrow the money, and couldn’t; then when I 
found they were letting a wheal crop of millionaires live in 
New York at a third of the price they were charging me I 
was hurt. I was indignant, and said: ‘‘This is the last 
feather! I am not going to run this town all by myself.” 
In that moment—in that memorable moment—I began to 
crumble. 

In fifteen minutes the disintegration was complete. In 
fifteen minutes I was become just a mere moral sandpile, and 
I lifted up my hand along with those seasoned and experienced 
deacons and swore off every rag of(personal property I’ve got 
in the world, clear down to cork leg, glass eye, and what is 
left of my wig. 

Those tax officers were moved, they were profoundly 
moved; they had long been accustomed to seeing hardened 
old*grafters act like that, and they could endure the spectacle, 
but they were expecting better things of me, a chartered 
professional moralist, and they were saddened. I fell visibly 
in their respect and esteem, and I should have fallen in my 
own, except that I had already struck bottom and there 
wasn’t any place to fall to. 

At Tuskegee they will jump to misleading conclusions 
from insufficient evidence, along with Dr. Parkhurst, and 
they will deceive the student with the superstition that no 
gentleman ever swears. Look at those good millionaires; 
aren’t they gentlemen? Well, they swear. Only once a year, 
maybe, but there’s enough bulk to it to make up for the lost 
time. And do they lose anything by it? No, they don’t; 
they save enough in three minutes to support the family 
seven years. When they swear do we shudder? No—unless 
they say damn: Then we do. It shrivels us all up. 

Yet we ought not to feel so about it, because we all swear— 
everybody. Including the ladies. Including Dr. Parkhurst, 
that strong and brave and excellent citizen, but superficially 
educated. For it is not the word that is the sin, it is the 
spirit back of the word. When an irritated lady says ‘‘Oh!’ 
the spirit back of it is ‘‘damn,”’ and that is the way it is going 
to be recorded against her. It always makes me sorry when 
I hear a lady swear like that. But if she says ‘‘damn”’ and 
— - in an amiable, nice way, it isn’t going to be recorded 
at all. 

The idea that no gentleman ever swears is all wrong; he 
can swear and still be a gentleman if he does it in a nice and 
benevolent and affectionate way. The historian John Fiske, 
whom I knew well and loved, was a spotless and most noble 
and upright Christian gentleman, and yet he swore once. 
Not exactly that, maybe; still he—but I will tell you about it. 

One day when he was deeply immersed in his work his 
wife came in much moved and profoundly distressed, and said, 
‘‘T am sorry to disturb you, John, but I must, for this is a 
serious matter, and needs to be attended to at once.’”’ Then 
lamenting, she brought a grave accusation against their little 
son. She said: ‘‘He-has been saying his Aunt Mary is a fool 
and his Aunt Martha is a damned fool.”’ Mr. Fiske reflected 
upon the matter a minute, then said: ‘‘Oh, well, it’s about 
the distinction I should make between them myself.” 


Mark Twain is an ideal teacher. His method is 
worth studying closely. His talks do a world of 
good. He is a moral force in our national life. 
And—tho he can wield a trenchant pen, he never 
mixes venom with his ink, he is too big a man for 
that. 

CRPON 


Appreciation of Music. 

The system of music education worked out by 
Mr. Chilton under the auspices of the Aolian Com- 
pany, is the most satisfactory method yet devised 
for spreading abroad an appreciation of good music. 
Harvard university has given it official endorsement: 
a student in music there has as free access to the 
Orchestrelle and the Pianola as the students in chem- 
istry have to the chemical apparatus. The logic of 
it is plain. Appreciation of music is of greater value 
to the world than the acquisition of skill in playing 
musical instruments. It is the same in music as in 
graphic art and sculpture. Appreciation of the 
beautiful means greater joy in the world. Mr. 
Chilton’s articles in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL have fully 
described the new departure. By communicating 
with him personally those who are interested may 
obtain whatever special information they may desire. 
His address is Music Lovers Library, Aolian Hall, 
New York city. 

CEP 


A news despatch from St. Petersburg says that 
according to advices received from Teheran, Persia 
is to have a constitutional government. This start- 
ling change is said to be the outcome of the sudden 
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exodus of 1,000 merchants and Mullah priests from 
the Persian capital as a protest against the shah’s 
government. The insurgents proceeded to the vil- 
lage of Shah-Abd-ul-Azim, where the shah presided 
over a representative assembly elected by the Mul- 
lahs, merchants, and land owners. The assembly 
will be called the House of Justice and exercise 
administrative and legislative powers. The equality 
of all before the law will be proclaimed. 

These are wonderful days. Important historic 
events are fast crowding one upon the other. Are 
the schools awake to the changes? Are the young 
people receiving proper guidance for reading the 
progress of the times? The newspapers may dismiss 
the greater things with a short paragraphtwhile 
trivial gossip is flared upon the eyes with loud head- 
lines. That is all the more reason for teaching the 


BPI 


Teachers in Trade Unions. 

For some time the teachers in the public schools of 
France and Italy have attempted to secure permis- 
sion toform unions. Every time the matter has been 
broached the idea has met with vigorous opposition 
on the part of the authorities. A Paris correspon- 
dent of the Kolnische Zeitung in speaking of a more 
recent atternpt of the teachers in this direction said: 
“The recent appeal directed to the teachers of France 
and made in the Revue del’Enseignement Primaire by 
some hundred representatives of provincial teachers’ 
societies of all departments, urging the formation of 
unions in connection with the labor unions, shows 
that the steps taken by the government against this 
movement can hardly be successful. And it may be” 
positively asserted that the recent parliamentary 
discussion in reference to the right of the teachers to 
form unions, which is opposed by the government, 
has only fanned the fires. 

“‘This is evident from the clearness with which the 
appeal characterizes the political character of this 
movement. Indeed, the aim is nothing else than to 
amalgamate the interests of the teachers with those 
of the social democrats, making the unions of the one 
those of the other. ‘ We wish,’ the teachers declare, ‘to 
become members of the labor unions in order to learn 
their doctrines and social ethics, also to manifest our. 
social consciousness. We have the highest concep- 
tion of the labor union, and this seems to us not only 
created to defend the direct interests of its members, 
but also to extend the social action of the members 
beyond the limits of the union into those of -society 
in general.’ The educators also claim that ‘among 
the workmen we shall be able to learn the moral and 
intellectual needs of the people, and with their help 
we shall arrange our program and methods.’ ” 


BPI 


Care of Children’s Teeth in Germany. 


In 1902, according to a report recently received at 
Washington from Joseph F. Brittain, American 
consul to Strassburg, Germany, the city of Strass- 
burg opened a dental clinic for the care and treat- 
ment of the teeth of the children in the public schools, 
and to make such care and treatment compulsory. 
The children are treated free of cost and are given 
instruction in the care of the teeth and keeping them 
clean. Since the establishment of the Strassburg 
clinic similar ones have been opened in Darmstadt, 
Mulhausen, and other cities in Germany, and much 
interest is being aroused. 

At the Strassburg clinic 5,343 children were ex- 
amined the first year and 2,666 received treatment. 
The third annual report, just published, states there 
were 12,691 visits to the clinic in 1904 and 6,282 
children were treated, for whom 7,065 teeth were 
filled and 7,985 were extracted, and 4,382 other 
children had their teeth examined. 
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Great advancement was made during the past year 
in the attention given children between the ages of 
3 and 6 years. Of the children of these ages ex- 
amined only 362 out of 2,269 had sound teeth, or less 
than 16 percent. Of the children examined between 
the ages of six and 8 years 160 out of a total of 2,103 
had sound teeth, or about 7 1-5 per cent. 

There were forty-four examination days, at which 
eighty children were examined per hour. The chil- 
dren are taught to clean their teeth three times daily, 
and especially before retiring. The dentist also 
instructs the children in the use of the tooth brush, 
each child receiving a brush for home use. The 
dentist also gives‘each child a piece of rye bread and 
instructs him how to masticate the same with the 
least injury to the teeth. 

Since the introduction of the treatment there is a 
marked improvement in the general health of the 
public school children, and there is less headache, 
earache, and stomach trouble. 

ERPON 
Philadelphia School Organization. 
= The appropriation for text-books and general 
supplies is $182,500, which in the case of the elemen- 
tary schools amounts to an increase of five cents per 
pupil over last year, and ten cents a pupil over 1904. 
Each of the higher schools will receive from $500 to 
$700 more. $18,500 have been reserved for the 
equipment of the new schools to be opened this year. 
Mr. A. B. Beale, the newly elected assistant superin- 
tendent of supplies will have a salary of $2,000. The 
following schedule shows the allotments of funds for 
text-books and supplies: 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Grade. Pupils. Rate. Total. 
OS See 44,585 $1 70 $75,794 
jo} eer 47,863 70 33,504 
Lo) a eee 61,386 50 30,693 
Kindergartens......... 7,235 35 2,532 
Special Schools ...... 967 80 773 

HIGHER SCHOOLS. 
Allotment. 

School. Students. 1905 1906 
1 RS eerste eerie renege 2,013 $3,800 $4,500 
RRR ek soos ts Sh a cee 910 2,200 2,700 
Sy een raerenr 2,236 3,300 4,000 
Commercial Girls’............ 1,159 2,600 3,200 
(entens MeOIIRL............2.. 633 1,800 2,300 
Northeast Manual ........... 918 2,100 2,800 
0 eee eae 613 500 700 
SE, ee ea 250 4009 


In the drawing for seats in the new board Dr. 
Franklin S. Edmonds, ever fortunate, drew number 
9 which is considered the most desirable one. The 
teachers have several former associates on the board, 
whose sympathies are strongly with them. 

The new organization is getting well under way. 
Everything is planned on a liberal scale. Good feel- 
ing prevails generally thruout the system. Every- 
body is hopeful for the future. 

BP 
Pennsy’s Summer School. 

Encouraged by the success of the summer school of 
1905, the University of Pennsylvania will conduct a 
summer course for teachers and others in 1906. 
Many new courses are to be offered, and additional 
features added to the entertainment program. The 
following departments will be represented: Archi- 
tecture, Botany, Chemistry, English, French, Ger- 
man, Greek, History, Latin, Mathematics, Music, 
Pedagogy, Physics, and Psychology. 

The work in pedagogy will be under the charge of 
Supt. A. Duncan Yocum, of Chester, Pa. Dr. Yocum 
is a graduate of Dickinson college, and took his 
doctor’s degree at Pennsylvania in the Department 
of Pedagogy under Prof. Martin G. Brumbaugh. 
His work in the summer school will include a course 
of lectures on “Educational Principles” and “Edu- 
cational Methods.” The first course considers edu- 
cational principles in relation to those conditions 
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which most directly affect the work of the teacher. 
It aims both to show the bearing of the history and 
philosophy of education upon every-day school-room 
practice, and so to stimulate interest in their syste- 
matic study on the part of more or less experienced 
teachers, and to aid students who have limited prac- 
tical experience, but have taken systematic courses 
in educational therory, more definitely to correlate 
it with school work. His course in ‘“‘ Educational 
Method” presents general methods in two distinct 
phases as conditioned by the common school curric- 
ulum. In the first, as applied to the mechanical 
content of the curriculum—the essential facts which 
pupils must memorize in common and the mental 
habits which all must acquire. In the second, as 
bearing upon the illustrative content—subject matter 
which stimulates individual interest and reflection. 
While both contents are present in most of the com- 
mon school branches, the mechanical is especially 
prominent in arithmetic and the illustrative in 
geography. The teaching of these two subjects, will, 
therefore, be more definitely discussed and _ illus- 
trated, and will form the basis for comparisons with 
special method in other branches. 

Closely connected with the work in pedagogy will 
be the work in psychology under Dr. Edwin B. 
Twitmyer of the college faculty. The laboratory of 
psychology has recently been enlarged and remodeled 
and is especially effective in its facilities for experi- 
mental work along the lines of physiological psy- 
chology. Courses will be given in modern psychol- 
ogy and experimental psychology in which the human 
brain and that of the ox will be dissected, and in 
individual laboratory work. 

Especial attention has been devoted to the courses 
in English which include work in elementary and 
advanced composition, an outline course in the 
history of English literature, a course in the modern 
novel, and two courses which will cover the books 
prescribed for entrance examination to college. In 
view of the fact that many teachers have to give 
work in American literature, a course will be offered 
in this subject by the director of the summer school, 
Prof. Arthur H. Quinn. For perhaps the first time 
in summer school work, a course in contemporary 
drama will be offered. It will be under the charge 
of Prof. Cornelius Weygandt of the college faculty. 


EPI 


Millions Saved. 

It is hard to appreciate the value of certain time- 
saving inventions until you come to calculate their 
effect in the large. When anyone tells you that 
telephone engineers have within the last year or two 
reduced the average time of answering calls by 
about four seconds the statement seems to be in no 
wise impressive. Yet an ingenious statistician has 
been at work to show that this apparently slight 
reduction means the saving of whole centuries of 
time to the people concerned. He says that the 
thirty odd Bell companies of the United States, 
according to the latest annual report, handle in one 
year 3,589,998,000 calls. Four seconds saved on 
each call involves a total saving of 14,359,992,000 
seconds. In one year there are 31,536,000 seconds. 
By division you get a total saving in round numbers 
of 455 years of time in one year of operation, suppos- 
ing that an average reduction of four seconds per 
call is made in that time. This husbanding of a 
nation’s time, if it could be projected upon the life- 
time of a single individual, would take him back to 
forty-one years before the discovery of America—to 
the period when the Wars of Roses were desolating 
England, the Spaniards were still fighting the Moors, 
and the Turks had not yet captured Constantinople. 
At that rate it wouldn’t need many years of improve- 
ment of the telephone to get a person back to the 
Deluge. 
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The Busy World. 


Niagara Now and Forever. 

Collier’s for December 23, 1905, takes up the fight 
to save the historic falls by saying: 

“‘Let us save the Falls now, or as our yellow con- 
temporaries would express it, Now, while the people 
are awake. There is something any reader of these 
words may do. He can write to his senator or 
Congressman urging him toward action for the pre- 
servation of the Falls. The president has done his 
part. He has put the case with earnestness and 
decision. But hecan only recommend. The matter 
rests with Congress, and Congress is at least supposed 
to take some interest in the people’s will. Therefore, 
get after your so-called representatives. See that 
they do represent you and the United States, not the 
gentlemen who are destroying a natural heritage for 
the further swelling of their already swollen private 
pouches.—Collier’s Weekly. 

PN 
American Consuls. 


Mr. Root’s recommendations for creating a con- 
sular service, in place of the present American sys- 
tem of using the offices to pay party debts, are too 
obviously right to need the support of argument. 
The conscienceless barter of consular positions for 
partisan activity, regardless of original qualifications 
or of experience in the service, has been one of the 
most inexcusable manifestations of the spoils-for- 
the-victor theory of government, now happily dying 
before some dawning idea of duty to the people. In 
executing this needed change, no better man than 
Secretary Root could be imagined. His work in the 
War Department showed his gift for organization, 
and now that he is in the Department of State his 
capacious mind will doubtless devote itself with 
exceptional intensity to the execution of other Ti- 
tanic tasks. The consular service is apt material 
on which to start, and probably before his term: is 
over he will have established a standard which his 
successors will be compelled to follow. An article 
published elsewhere in this issue describes the means 
by which the change is to be brought about, and all 
of them are admirable. Some clinging to the old 
system may be expected from those whose profession 
is living on the public treasury, but it will hardly be 
effective —Collier’s jor December 30, 1905. 


BPN 
Gold for Tin. 


In The World’s Work for January C. M. Keys 
writes the first of a series of articles on ‘‘How Men 
Get Rich Now.” Among the number of dramatic 
stories of fortunes quickly won is the following: 

About the beginning of the nineties, a junior 
officer of the Pennsylvania railroad went to Europe 
on a holiday. He had a good position, a little 
capital, and some good friends. He went sightseeing 
with his eyes wide open. That was his habit. 
Wales fascinated him. Wales was the country that 
supplied the world with tin. He knew that the 
huge tin deposits of his state, Indiana, had lain idle 
because the tin of Wales held the world’s markets, 
including Indiana. The people of the state, whose 
houses were built over tin deposits, paid to Welsh 
manufacturers every year many thousands of dollars 
for tin. The markets of the United States had lain 
wide open to the tin of Wales. The change in tariff, 
at about the time of his visit, had put a duty on this 
imported tin. 

Back in his native state he talked tin, thought tin, 
dreamed of tin. Here was his opportunity. Most 
of all, he talked to a boyhood friend who by hard 
work and genius, had come to be the vice-president 
of a small country bank in Indiana. 

‘Under our feet,” he said, “‘lie millions. We 


allow Welshmen to keep them buried. This is our 
chance. Suppose we start a tin mill of our own. 
They can’t pay this new duty and beat us here in 
Indiana. The local trade will make us rich.” 
Probably he said the same thing over many times. 
The upshot of it was that he and his friend gathered 
together a small group of helpers and built the first 
tin plate mill of any importance in the state. Within 
seven years that mill had come to be the head and 
center of the Tin Plate Trust. The imports of tin 
fell from more than a billion pounds in 1891 to about 
one hundred million pounds in 1903, and our manu- 
factures rose from an insignificant sum to more than 
a billion pounds. The imports fell off 90 per cent. 
the manufactures increased 2,500 per cent. The 
man with the idea was Mr. W. B. Leeds. The bank 
vice-president was Mr. Daniel G. Reid. To-day 
these men are directors of railroad companies owning 
more than 15,000 miles of road, and they are the 
guiding spirits of great national banks and of other 


‘enterprises. Of course the new tariff was the basis 


of their fortune; but: they first recognized its possi- 
bilities, risking their little fortunes to back their 
opinion. 

ESPON 


How German Science Has Changed 
Commercial Conditions. 


The commercial synthesis of indigo is a process 
which has reversed the economic relations of states. 
Only yesterday, so to speak, twenty-five million 
dollars’ worth-of indigo was exported every year 
from India and the surrounding islands and countries. 
This was obtained from the indigo plant by a crude 
and ignorant fermentation-catalysis that originated 
jong before authentic history. The indigo planters 
were a powerful, self-sufficient race of men who 
passed the time fleetingly, ‘‘as they did in the golden 
world,”’ in the employment of serf labor and an easy 
production. Consumers of indigo were continually 
in trouble over the variable purity and quantity of 
the product. It was natural, then, that scientific 
manufacturers such as the “ Badische”’ should wish 
to supplant this ignorant production by the same 
substance made pure and out of coal-tar. In order 
to accomplish this three steps were necessary—(1) 
the determination of the constitution of indigo, (2) 
the synthesis of indigo, (8) the commercial produc- 
tion of synthetic indigo. The first and second prob- 
lems took fifteen years of Baeyer’s life, and the third 
problem, its commercial production, took nearly 
twenty years longer. The first promising synthesis 
of indigo was perfected by the “ Badische”’ up to the 
competing point, and was then calmly discarded 
because it started with toluene as a raw material, 
and there was too little toluene in the world to ex- 
tinguish the annual 11,000,000 pounds of natural 
indigo. Nothing less than the complete extinguish- 
ment of natural indigo would satisfy these men. It 
was then that its catalytic synthesis from naphtha- 
lene was discovered. Naphthalene is obtained from 
coal-tar, and is both abundant and cheap. We need 
not inflict upon the reader the names of fear possessed 
by the substances thru which naphthalene passes on 
its way to indigo. Our subject is catalysis, and the 
validity of the whole process depends on a catalytic 
operation—the mere presence of mercury (or mer- 
cury and copper)—in bringing about the easy action 
of sulphuric acid in oxidizing naphthalene to phthalic 
acid, the first step in the process. This interesting 
essential (the advantageous presence of mercury) 
was discovered thru some mercury found at the 
bottom of an experimental flask—the result of a 
broken thermometer! 

Thru this little accident in 1897 synthetic indigo 
became a commercial reality, after the ‘‘ Badische”’ 
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had spent over $4,500,000 on the plant and prelimi- 
nary experiments. In 1903 the German export of 
artificial indigo amounted to $6,250,000. In 1904 the 
export of natural indigo from India amounted to less 
than thirty per cent. of what it had been, and, as a 
matter of fact, artificial indigo is now actually im- 
ported into India. The reason is, briefly, that the 
artificial indigo from coal-tar is not only indigo; it is 
pure indigo and cheaper than the natural product. 
—ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN, in Harper’s Magazine 
or January. 
f PIN 

The New Language—Esperanto. 

Books for the study of Esperanto are now printed 
in twenty-two different languages. They publish 
about twenty-five journals in the new idiom, one of 
them of a strictly scientific character. Several 
Continental papers, occasionally or regularly, offer 
to their readers an article in Esperanto. Esperan- 
tist clubs or societies are to be found almost every- 
where; the one in Paris counts no less than three 
thousand members; while those in cities like Mar- 
seilles, Lyon, Bordeaux, Le Havre, Lille, and so 
forth, are also of considerable size. Courses in 
Esperanto are offered not only in club rooms, but in 
public institutions as well. A few commercial schools 
have it on their programs, as a free elective. In the 
University of Dijon they have organized an evening 
class, which is said to be well attended. Not long 
ago, Professor Carnot, of the national engineering 
school (Ecole des Mines) in Paris, said publicly that 
he was thinking of introducing Esperanto in the 
regular courses of his students. In England they 
have adopted the method of tuition by correspon- 
dence. Esperanto has already proved useful for 
providing reading for the blind. A system of stenog- 
raphy has been adapted to the new language. 
Many commercial firms use it for international tele- 
graphic communications. Several employ adver- 
tisements in Esperanto and find that it pays. 

A SPECIMEN. 

La internacia linguo Esperanto estas facile lernebla 
ec de la personoj nemulte instruitaj. Unu horo 
suficas generale por lerni la tutan gramatikon, kelkaj 
tagoj por legi, kelkaj semajnoj por skribi. Esperanto 
estes efektive tre simpla, fleksebla, bonsona kaj vere 
internacia per sia] elementoj. Kun malgranda 
kvanto da radikoj oni povas fari tre grandan nom- 
bron la vortoj dank al la praktika sistemo de prefik- 
soj. Tiu ci linguo ne havas la intencon malfortigi la 
linguon naturan de ia popolo. Gi devos servi por la 
rilatoj internaciaj kaj por tiuj verkoj kiuj interesas 
la tutan mondon. Esperanto helpos la sciencojn, la 
kajmercon, kaj la vojagojn. 

TRANSLATION. 

The international language Esperanto is easily 
learnable, even by (of) people not much educated. 
One hour suffices generally to (for) learn the whole 
grammar, some (French quelques) days to read, some 
weeks to write. Esperanto is effectively very simple, 
flexible, well-sounding, and very international by 
its elements. With [a] small (not large) quantity of 
radicals, one can make [a] very great number of 
words, thanks to the practical system of prefixes and 
suffixes. This language has not the intention to 
weaken the natural language of any people. It must 
serve for the international relations, and for all the 
works which interest the whole world. Esperanto 
helps the sciences, commerce, and journeys. 

—ALBERT SCHINZ, in the January Altlantic. 
CR 
Corrupt and Contented. 


In the January Lippincott’s there is an arrestive 
paper on present-day finance by a well-known 
capitalist who hides under the nom de guerre ““W. L.”’ 
In this the author speaks as follows: 

The investigation of several great Life Insurance 
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Companies has become matter of universal interest, 
for the revelations point to germane conditions in 
other financial organizations as well. The public is 
manifestly amazed by the, to them, astounding 
abuses of the resources of these great corporations to 
the advantage of those in positions of trust connected 
therewith; but do the financiers of the age share this 
surprise? Probably not, for their intimate associa- 
tion with the sources from which large sums of money 
are constantly derived has familiarized them with 
the abuses that. pervade the financial management 
of many of our great corporations. -This does not 
imply necessarily that funds are stolen, or that the 
courses adopted must be construed as criminal, but, 
as evinced in the development incidental to the in- 
vestigation of the affairs of the Insurance Companies 
referred to, the interests of the real owners of these 
great properties have been disregarded in a shame- 
ful manner. 

With a full knowledge of such facts, the average 
stockholder does not make the least effort to rectify 
the evil. Recently the writer had a discussion with 
a friend regarding the relative merits of the manage- 
ment of two great railroad companies, and contended 
that the company in which he was interested was 
managed with scrupulous honesty, while the com- 
pany in which his friend had a holding of thousands 
of shares was conducted notoriously to the advantage 
of the chief of its departments. The friend admitted 
the facts, but said: ‘‘ You have your company man- 
aged honestly and have not had a dividend for years, 
while we have never failed to receive dividends 
annually. Now I should rather be robbed and get a 
dividend, than have your honest managment and get 
nothing.” 

This one sentence presents the view of very many 
stockholders; they are satisfied so long as they receive 
a fair return for their investment, and do not bother 
themselves about details of management—forgetting 
that some day their neglect may result in loss or even 
ruin. This “so-long-as-I-get-a-share”’ feeling of con- 
tentment on the part of the stockholders helps 
largely to encourage carelessness in the conduct of 
the affairs of all companies. 


BPR 
Cutting Cotton’s Cost. 


Arthur W. Page writes in The World’s Work for 
January on “The Cotton Growers.”’ He describes 
as follows a wonderful machine that may prove to 
be an enormous economic discovery: 

Many mechanical cotton pickers have been in- 
vented to gather the cotton from the plant. Some 
picked everything in sight, lint, leaves, and bolls. 
Some were made principally to sell stock in the com- 
panies that exploited them, and never picked at all. 
One ran away on a plantation in Mississippi and de- 
stroyed half an acre of cotton. Cotton pickers and 
gold bricks are in the same category to the average 
farmer’s mind. Yet there is a mechanical cotton 
picker that has worked. Mr. George Lowry has made 
one which with its five operators, picked 1,484 pounds 
inaday. A thousand pounds is a good day’s work 
for five hand pickers. The machine with five men 
did the work of seven or eight hands. It is not yet 
in its final shape. The promoters admit that it is 
not adapted to all kinds of cotton. Yet, with its 
limitations, if it could save even one quarter of the 
$75,000,000 or more annual expense, and render the 
present labor supply adequate for gathering the crop, 
Mr. Lowry would go down in history with Eli Whit- 
ney. 





If class spirit means acquaintance with all one’s 
classmates, said President Eliot in a recent address, 
it is declining. If it means organization for class 
and college interests it is better developed than it was. 
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Russia. 


’ Russia’s Desperate Economic Outlook. 

Assuming that the immense empire is not only 
politically but economically in a bad, a very bad 
way, is it safe to conclude that, with Russia’s 
internal political conditions changed for the better, 
and the prospects are that they will be in the near 
future—with her destinies entrusted to one or several 
bodies of electorally chosen representatives, the 
complete collapse of her credit, in a word, the finan- 
cial ‘crash of her governmental finance system, will be 
averted? I fear not. 

The deadly parallel columns of history seem to 
show clearly that the political sanitation of a country 
mismanaged for many generations by no means im- 
plies its economic resurrection. To quote just one 
instance, known to all, there is France. In 1789 
she showed similar economic conditions to those 
latterly prevailing in Russia. Did the summoning 
of the National Assembly.and the devoted and highly 
patriotic labors of this body stop the financial evils 
under which the nation was groaning? Quite- the 
reverse. As the great Revolution proceeded, gather- 
ing momentum with its own power, the financial 
morass grew deeper and more treacherous, and the 
credit of the country sank lower and lower, both at 
home and abroad. The assignats, running much the 
same course as did the American Confederate cur- 
rency between 1861 and 1865, despite their being 
made the legal tender, and at last becoming nearly 
the sole medium for the payment of all internal debts, 
steadily fell, until in the days of Robespeirre it re- 
required nearly a cartload of these notes to pay for a 
pair of boots. 
of a powerful, tho despotic government, that of 
Napoleon, that the national credit began to revive. 
And the causes which led to this state of things were 
about the same as those which we see operative in 
Russia to-day, and which we shall probably see much 
more actively operative as the control of her national 
finances passes more and more out of the hands of a 
Russian minister of finance into. those of a national 
parliament, be it the douma considered at this hour 
or a body of more sweeping powers and more radical 
makeup.— WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND, in the January- 
March Forum. 

ERP 
Russian Unthrift. 

A condition of general unthrift among the peasants 
is one of the most striking features of Russian country 
life. Every stranger passing the frontier between 
that country and Germany is struck by the marked 
change in this respect which he encounters up to the 
very boundary line, and which the geographical 
position does not at all account for. There is no 
gradual change in the appearance of the face of the 
country or the people from comparative prosperity 
to extreme poverty, but a sudden difference in the 
conditions marked by totally dissimilar methods of 
cultivation, dwellings, and habits of thrift. Every- 
thing on the German side indicates careful cultiva- 
tion and industry, while upon the Russian side the 
fields show bad tillage and neglect, squalid houses, 
inferior and uncared for stock, and tools and imple- 
ments lying in the fields exposed to the weather. 

The orthodox peasant is as little accustomed to 
question governmental as religious questions, holding 
equally to his faith in God and in the ezar. If he 
has heretofor submitted to what he regards as the 
oppression of the bureaucracy it is because he has 
seen no way of combating it. Once, however, con- 
vince him that he has rights which by exertion he 
can obtain, and he becomes a fanatic, pressing on 
with irresistible force to the attainment of his end, 
as the recent strikes have demonstrated. 
—HERBERT H. D. PEIRCE, in the January Atlantic. 


It was only on the re-establishment ° 


A Fling from England. 

The London Morning Post gives Philadelphia 
credit for having beaten, for the moment if not per- 
manently, the “‘machine”’ that has controlled it for 
so long, but’ it expresses pronounced doubt as to 
whether any lasting good has been accomplished. 
The Post says, “‘The whole history of municipal 
government in the United States shows that while 
the Americans can destroy they cannot construct. 
Some too flagrant scandal may rouse them for a 
moment to overthrow a ‘machine’ and to fill the air 
with good resolutions. But good resolutions are 
fleeting things, while the ‘machine’ in the long run 
and under present conditions is indestructible.” 

The Annual Reports of the National Municipal 
League contain abundant proof to the contrary. 
The past ten years have witnessed an unparalleled 
amount of the most valuable constructive work for 
better municipal conditions in this country. 

BP 
Piux X and the Jews. 


Pius X’s pastoral letter to the Roman Catholic 
clergy and laity of Russia, warning them against 
countenancing in any way the persecution of the 
Jews and vigorously denouncing the outrages to 
which the Jews in the dominions of the czar have 
been subjected in the last few months, can surprise 
no one who happens to recall the fact that when still 
patriarch of Venice the present pope had many 
warm friends among the Hebrew race. He was first 
brought into contact with the Jews when a parish 
priest at Tombola, where for three successive sum- 
mers he tutored the boy of a Jewish banker who had 
his country place in the neighborhood. When trans- 
ferred as rector to Salzano he became the most inti- 
mate friend of a Jewish manufacturer, Roman Jacco, 
and an almost daily guest at his house. On taking 
up his residence at Mantua as bishop he was delighted 
to find his friend Jacco established there, and became 
once more an habitue of his house, and when elected 
pope it was again this Jewish friend, now a senator of 
the kingdom, who drew up the message of congratu- 
lation dispatched by the authorities of the city of 
Mantua to its former bishop. At Venice, too, when 
patriarch there, Pius mingled freely with the Jews, 
associating with many of them in his numerous 
charitable undertakings, while some of the leading 
Hebrew bankers of the city did not hesitate to in- 
trust to him the distribution of that part of their 
wealth which, in accordance with Mosaic commands, 
they were in the habit of devoting each year to good 
works. In fact there has never been a pope in 
modern times who has manifested such good will and 
such friendly feeling for the Jews, or who has taken a 
stronger stand against everything in the nature of 
anti-Semitism. —New York Tribune. 


Salt rheum, with its burning, stinging sensation, is due to 
oor blood and is cured by. Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the great 
blood purifier. 
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Reversal of Methods in Applied Science. 


A characteristic feature of modern engineering is 
the extent to which means are modified to suit the 
desired ends. Formerly the materials to be used in 
a machine or structure were examined and tested, 
and the quantity and disposition made accordingly. 
Now, however, the reverse is frequently the case. A 
piece must be made of given dimensions, or within 
certain limitations or weight, and yet be able to 
resist certain stresses; and the engineer must produce 
a material capable of meeting the requirements. 

This reversal of methods is not altogether a mod- 
ern affair, but it has progressed with an accelerating 
pace. Thus, the demand for larger and stronger 
ships led to the replacement of wood by iron, and 
again, to the supercession of iron by steel; and in each 
case it was the demand for better material which led 
to the improvement. -A similar demand has led, 
and is leading, to still greater advances in the pro- 
duction of special materials, resulting in the develop- 
ment of the science of metallurgy, and particularly 
the metallurgy of the special steels, to a high degree. 
In some recent discussions of the subject, attention 
has been directed to the remarkable products 
among the so-called alloy steels, developed as a 
result of the application of scientific investigation to 
the demands of the manufacturer. In the construc- 
tion of automobiles especially the requirements for 
materials have become most severe. In some parts 
great strength is demanded, in others toughness. 
Some portions must resist extremely high tempera- 
tures, while others are to be subjected to rapid 
vibratory stresses. All pieces are required to be of 
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minimum weight and maximum resistance; and 
reliability is most essential. 
—HENRY HARRISON SUPLEE, in the January-March 
Forum. 
BPR 
He Grew Up With It. 


Booker T. Washington has an extremely interest- 
ing article in the American IIlustrated Magazine for 
January, entitled “‘The Negro in Business.” He 
tells of the really remarkable success of a particular 
negro, Groves by name, and then tells what Groves 
says about it. Mr. Washington says: 

Why is Mr. Groves called ‘““‘The Negro Potato 
King?”’ Let me answer. Last year he produced 
upon his farm seventy-two thousand one hundred 
and fifty bushels of white potatoes, averaging two 
hundred and forty-five bushels to the acre. So far 
as reports show, this was twelve thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty bushels more than any other individual 
grower in the world produced. And besides the 
potatoes raised on his own farm, Mr. Groves buys and 
ships potatoes on a large scale. Last year he bought 
from white growers in the Kaw valley, and shipped 
away twenty-two cars of white potatoes. He also 
bought fourteen cars of fancy seed potatoes in North 
and South Dakota, which he sold to growers in the 
Kaw valley, and in Oklahoma and the Indian terri- 
tory. Mr. Groves says that he ships potatoes and 
other farm products to nearly every portion of the 
United States, and to Mexico and Canada. 

At the recent meeting of the National Negro 
Business League in New York, Mr. Groves was asked 
how he was able to conduct so varied and large busi- 
ness enterprises, when he had had 
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no education as a business man. 

“You have children, haven’t 
you?”’ Mr. Groves replied. 

““Yes,’’ said the other. ‘‘ Some 
of them are grown up now.” 

“How do you manage your 
grown-up children ?” 

“Oh, I get 'along with them,”’ 
replied his friend, laughing. “‘ You 
see I have known them a long 
time.”’ 

“That’s just the way with my 
business,” said Mr. Groves. “I 
started in with it when it was a 
baby, and I’ve had a chance to get 
thoroly acquainted with it as it 
grew up.” 

CPAn 


Ice Shuffleboard. 


The game of ice shuffleboard is 
easy to play. On a smooth piece 
of ice five circles are marked out 
having a common center, the in- 
nermost circle having a radius of 
six inches, and each other one ra- 
dius six inches larger than that 
of the circle next nearest the cen- 
ter of the target thus formed. 
The spaces between the lines are 
numbered from one-to five, the 
highest number being at the cen- 
ter. From a line a little distance 
away, say twenty-five feet, round 
disks are propelled by long cues 
toward this target. The object 
of the game is for each side to 
shoot its disks as near the center 








How the American Indian is being trained for citizenship.—Bridge construction 


by the school boys on Tulalip Reservation, Washington. 
Courtesylof Miss!Estelle Ree!, Supt, of Indian School 


of the circles as possible, and to 
knock its opponents’ disks away. 
—Country Lije in America. 
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Notes of New Books. 











The reader of a beautifully illustrated and exceptionally 
readable book on Sra Suore Lire will breathe a sigh of regret 
that he had not this volume in hand when he spent his last 
vacation at the ocean. But the sigh will resolve itself into a 
determination to spend the next holiday time where the 
wonderful life along shore may be studied with the aid of 
this delightful hand-book, repared by Alfred Goldsborough 
Mayer, Director of the Marine Bialosionl Laboratory of 
the Carnegie institution at Tortugas, Florida. The topics 
treated are the Sponges or Porifera; The Jelly-fishes and 
Hydroids; Sea Anemones and Corals; Starfishes, Sea Urchins 
and Sea Cucumbers; Worms; Brachiopods; Moss Animals and 
Corallines; Crustaceans; Mollusks; Timicates. The book, 
whose illustrations, all of them reproduced from photographs, 
number 119, is intended to help beginners in the study of 
the sea-shore life of the vicinity of New York city. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York.) 


Economic Greo.ocy or THE Unitrep Srares, by Heinrich 
Ries, A. M., Ph. D., assistant professor of economic geology 
at Cornell university.—This is a very thoro and exhaustive 
study of the subject, written in a style sufficiently popular to 
attract the general reader who desires to become familiar 
with the resources of the country. Yet the discussion is 
sufficiently complete to render service as the hand-book of 
the mining engineer. The ordinary course is reversed, the 
non-metallic industries being treated first. Coal finds the 
first place both from its geologic horizon and its economic 
importance. Its various kinds, with their history, are care- 
fully considered, their location and their extent. In value, 
the coal mined yearly exceeds all other products. Petroleum 
and asphalt come next, and the various theories for the for- 
mation of these substances are briefly summed up, and yet in 
such a way as hardly to show which the author considers the 
— one. The other products are treated on the same 
plan. ‘ 

The second part considers the metals of the country, and 
the processes of mining. A very large share of the nation’s 
prosperity is due to the abundance and accessibility of its 
metal products. Ages must pass before they can be ex- 
hauste , and the extensions of the railroad systems with 
their numerous feeders are constantly adding to the sources 
of the most important. Gold, of course, stands pre-eminent 
in the popular mind; but Professor Ries shows clearly that 
while few of the gold fields are as yet thoroly worked, and the 
production can be expected to increase steadily for many 
years, still iron and copper both exceed gold in actual value, 
copper especially is in increasing demand because of its use 
for electrical conductors. All the minor metals are shown to 
have a place as well, and an actual economic valve. Thus on 
the side of its natural productions, this country can be essen- 
tially independent, or even an exporter. The illustrations 
are unusually clear. (The Macmillan Company, New York 
and London, Price, $2.60, Net.) 


Comment is frequently made that it was mighty lucky that 
A. B. Frost happened along just in time to illustrate Joel 
Chandler Harris’s negro tales of animals. Certainly Mr. 
Frost is remarkably felicitous in his rendering of the semi- 
human characters of Brer Fox, Brer Lion, Sis Cow and the 
rest; and Mr. Harris’s stories, amusing as they are, gain a 
great deal of humor thru Mr. Frost’s illustration of them. 
The sympathy between writer and artist has now a strong 
pienso J for basis, and Mr. Harris has recently shown his 
esteem of his friend in a preface to a book of Frost drawings. 
The latest example of Frost-Harris collaboration is a new 
series of negro folklore stories, ‘‘Told by Uncle Remus.” 
In addition to Mr. Frost’s drawings, the volume contains 
seman by Gustave Verbeck and J. M. Conde, who have also 

een remarkably successful in their presentation of Mr. 
Harris’s humor. The Uncle Remus stories are published by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 


Few states are doing more than New York to make litera 


ture a part of the course in English grammar and composition 
in the upper grades of the grammar schools. The New York 
State Education Department has just decided that the exami- 
nations for the preliminary certificate in English shall be 
based upon the following selections, one in prose and one in 
poetry. 

I. Prose. 

Warner’s In the Wilderness, or BorrouGu’s Sharp Eyes. 

II. Poetry. 

Scort’s The Lady of the Lake, or all of the following: 
LonG@rE.LLow’s The Skeleton in Armor; Macautay’s Horatius 
Lowe .u’s Pheecus; Lowe.u’s Washington, from ‘‘ Under the 
Old Elm; Brown1na’s Incident of the French Camp; Lowe .’s 
Selection from ‘‘ Under the Willows;”’ Byron’s Apostrophe to 
the Ocean; SHEeLuLEy’s To a Skylark. 

As practically all grammar school pupils in the last year of 
the course, outside of New York city, take the Regents’ 
examination for a preliminary certificate, which admits to 
any high school in the state under the Regents, more than 
twenty thousand pupils will each year make a close study of 
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that has = for several years. 
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at least half of the literature required for the preliminary 

certificate in English. All of this literature is now available 

in inexpensive form in the Riversipr LITERATURE SERIES. 
These books are published by Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


In the syllabus for secondary schools, recently issued by 
the New York State Education Department it is recom- 
mended that a good translation of the IL1ap or the OpyssEry 
be read as a part of the supplementary reading in English 
literature for the first year of the high school course. There 
is a growing sentiment among high school teachers of English 
that for first year pupils in the high school the In1ap and 
Opyssry in good translation forms the best possible back- 
ground for the last three years’ work in literature. Palmer’s 
translation of the Opyssry, and Bryant’s version of the IL1ap 
and of the Opyssry are on the high school list in New York 
city. Palmer’s Opyssry is in use in the high schools of 
Rochester and Troy. 


An increasing interest in the work of this most advanced of 
the French naturalistic school, together with a demand for a 
concise, representative volume of his writings in text-book 
form, have led to the publication of SELECTIONS FROM JEAN 
RicueEpin. This collection is authorized by M. Richepin 
himself, whose acquiescence and assistance have contributed 
largely to the making of a satisfactory book for American 
students and readers of French. Conspicuous in the merit of 
the volume is the brilliant introduction written by the editor, 
Dr. Cameron, recently Professor of French at Princeton. 
Strong in erudition, rich in new ideas, and resplendent in 
rhetorical fire and vivid vocabulary, this brief exposition of 
Richepin’s life, writings, and place in French literature is 
scholarly from first to last. The comprehensive scope of the 
selections, illustrating as they do all the varied aspects of 
Richepin’s writings, and the preservation of the realism and 
the naturalism without the vulgarity of the romantic school 
recommend this collection as a text-book in colleges and 
academies. It is assured a permanent place in libraries as 
the sole book of its kind and as a valuable source for the 
study of modern French literature as exemplified by Jean 
Richepin. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


Str Toapy Crusog, by S. R. Crockett.—Admirers of Mr. 
Cockett will welcome this story, the first novel from his pen 
It is a book for children. 
With all the experience of an unusual childhood to draw upon, 
with a boundless sympathy for the ideals and interests of 
children, and with a charm of style not surpassed by any 
modern writer, his book should be one of the most — 
as well as one of the most worthy of the present holiday 
season. It is a story of the adventures of two boys and a 
girl, in a picturesque spot on the Scottish coast. These 
experiences are said to be founded on incidents in the author’s 
childhood. (Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


Tue Peter NEWELL Motuer Goose, by Carolyn S. Bailey, 
with illustrations by Peter Newell.—The author conducts the 
young folks to the enchanted Fountain, where they find a 
funny, dear, old place called Gooseland. Here they meet, 
one after another, the people of the Mother Goose world and 
learn more about them than anybody ever knew before. 
In the words of the author, ‘‘the old rhymes are reproduced 
in connection with their veracious history.”” The children 
will be surprised and delighted with this new version of their 
favorite stories and especially with the pictures, upon-which 
the artist has exercised his imagination and invention with 
such good effect. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) 


The Little Widow. 


A Micury Goop Sort or NeicgHBor To Have. 


‘‘A little widow, a neighbor of mine, persuaded me to try 
Grape-Nuts when my stomach was so weak that it would nct - 
retain food of any other kind,”’ writes a grateful woman, from 
San Bernardino Co., Cal. 

“‘T had been ill and confined to my bed with fever and 
nervous prostration for three long months after the birth cf 
my second boy. We were in despair until the little widow’s 
advice brought relief. 

“‘T liked Grape-Nuts food from the beginning, and in an 
incredibly short time it gave me such strength that I was able 
to leave my bed and enjoy my three good meals a day. In 
two months my weight increased from 95 to 113 pounds, my 
nerves had steadied down and I felt ready for anything. My 
neighbors were amazed to see me gain so rapidly and still 
more so when they heard that Grape-Nuts alone had brought 
the change. 

‘My four-year-old boy had eczema very bad, last spring 
and lost his appetite entirely, which made him cross and 
peevish. I put him on a diet of Grape-Nuts, which he 
relished at once. He improved from the beginning, the 
eczema disappeared and now he is fat and rosy, with a delight- 
fully soft, clearskin. The Grape-Nuts did it. I will willingly 
answer all inquiries.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 
Wellville,’”’ in pkgs. 


Read the little book, ‘‘The Road to 
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In and Around New York City. | 


The demand for public lectures has so 
increased that the board of education has 
decided to extend the system by opening 
three new centers. The centers are situ- 
ated at Public School No. 186 on 145th 
street; Public School No. 141, Leonard 
and McKibben streets; and Public School 
No. 143, Havemeyer and North Sixth 
streets, Brooklyn. 


The superintendents are arranging for 
the appointments and transfers of teach- 
ers which are to take effect on Feb. 1, at 
the beginning of the new term. There 
are so many vacancies in the schools that 
it will be necessary to exhaust the eligible 
list for women for license No. 1. Even 
then a number of vacancies will remain 
unfilled. 


It is reported that appeals will be taken 
by the board of education in all of the 
fourteen cases recently decided by Justice 
Gaynor in favor of the-teachers. These 
suits include those brought by assistants 
to principals for back pay. 


A communication was received from 
the corporation counsel in which he 
declared that in his opinion the new pen- 
sion law was constitutional. Upon this 
opinion the board of retirement will 
probably act favorably upon a long list 
of teachers who have applied for retire- 
ment. 


A meeting of the society of Chemical 
Industry was held on the evening of Jan. 
19, at the Chemists’ Club, 108 West 
Fifty-fifth street. 


The second dinner of ‘‘ The Schoolmen”’ 
will be held at the St. Denis, at 6:30 P. M., 
Saturday, January 27. Associate City 
Supt. Clarence E. Meleney will speak on 
the topic ‘‘A School for Every School 
Child.’”” Those who attended the first 
dinner will need no urging to attend the 
second. The cost is small, $1.75. It is 
not necessary to be a member of the asso- 


ciation. Evening clothes are a matter of 
choice. A  thoroly democratic spirit 
prevails. 


The new manual training high school 
building at Seventh avenue and Fourth 
street, Brooklyn, was formally dedicated 
on Jan. 12. Chairman Donnelly, of the 
committee on care of buildings turned it 
over to the board of education, repre- 
sented by President Tifft. Addresses 
were given by Comptroller Metz, Dr. 
Maxwell, and Dean Balliet of the New 
York University School of Pedagogy. 


High School Promotions. 


It is thought that the old system of 
promoting pupils in the high schools by 
classes or according to the average ratings 
will be abolished, and that the system of 
advancing them in each subject will be 
substituted. The matter of promotions 
is under consideration by high school 
principals thruout the city. 

The new rules provide that ‘‘ pupils 
shall be classified according to their pro- 
ficiency in all subjects requiring prep- 
aration. A condition may be allowed in 
a single subject, provided it is removed 
before the pupil is advanced in that sub- 
ject. 

‘‘Promotion shall be made by sub- 
jects,’’ the pupils being advanced if the 
rating in the subject is 60 percent. At the 
end of the third year “pupils will be 
admitted to the preliminary examination 

We extract the following’ from the 
Medical Reprints: The value of anti- 
kamnia saltete consists in their rapid 
effect in alleviating pain. Two tablets 
almost instantly relieve headaches or 
neuralgia. A dozen five-grain tablets 
should at all times be near at hand. 
Twenty-five cents will get a dozen from 
your druggist. 


for graduates”’ in any subject or part of a 
subject satisfactorily completed. 

Pupils who have satisfactorily com- 
pleted 3,000 hours of work requiring 
preparation will be admitted to the ex- 
amination for graduation, while the prin- 
cipal may admit to the examination 
“other students of exceptionally high 
standing,” 


Athletics for Girls. 


A demonstration of gymnastics and 
active games used in the public schools 
was given on Jan. 10 in the girls’ depart- 
ment of Public School No. 6, of which 
Miss Katharine E. Blake is principal. 
The exercises were given for the informa- 
tion of the women who are rorming the 
Girls’ Branch of the Public Schools 
Athletic League. It is the purpose of 
this organization to increase the oppor- 
tunities for girls of the city for exercisa 
after school .hours. The members and 
officers of the Girls’ Branch were invited 
by Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, assistant 
director of physical training. 

Recess games were shown in the play- 
ground, class-rooms, and gymnasium, 
and gymnastic exercises in the aisles of 
the icosel-r00mn, and with apparatus in 
the gymnasium. The standing posture 
cultivated by the gymnastics was es- 
pecially noted, as were the alertness and 
agility shown and the happy spirit mani- 
fest in the bright and smiling faces of the 
children. 

The visitors were welcomed by Miss 
Blake, principal of the school, who ar- 
ranged, with the co-operation of Miss 
Dike, teacher of domestic science, for a 
luncheon afterward in the culinary room. 
This was cooked and served by pupils, 
and consisted of a fruit salad, eggs, rolls, 
coffee, and blanc mange. 


Rating of Teachers. 


The board of superintendents has 
adopted resolutions concerning the points 
that should guide district superinten- 
dents and principals in their rating of 
teachers. The resolutions state that: 

1. Teachers should receive ratings 
only after personal inspection of their 
work. 

2. Teachers should be rated as merit- 
orious (AB or B) only after the nature 
of their work is known from personal 
inspection and examination. 

3. Teachers should be given an un- 
satisfactory rating (C or D) only after 
their class work has been thoroly exam- 
ined during the term or year for which 
the mark is given. 

4. Teachers should be notified prompt- 
ly of their ratings in accordance with 
section 40, subdivision 16,-and section 
42, subdivision 3, of the by-laws of the 
board of education. 


Parental School Plans. 


Plans for the parental school to be 
located at Jamaica, L. I., have been pre- 
ared by Supt. C. B. J. Snyder. It has 

een decided to erect an administration 
building and three dormitories. The 
school will replace the present truant 
schools. The instruction will aim to 
show pupils that they can be of service 
to the world. They will have oppor- 
tunities for farm work and will be taught 
trades. Provision is to be made for 
moral and social training. 

The administration building will be a 
two and a half story brick and stone 
structure, with workshops, a gymnasium, 
and basement; auditorium, principals’ 
and clerks’ rooms, and class-rooms on 
the first floor; class-rooms and auditor- 
ium gallery on the second floor, and bed- 
rooms and storerooms in the attic. : 

The dormitories will all be alike, and as 
the number of pupils increases, more will 
be erected. They will be two-story and 
attic brick buildings, containing play- 


rooms, dressing and wash rooms in the 
basement; two living and two dining 
rooms on the first floor; dormitory rooms, 
masters’ quarters, sewing, and servants’ 
rooms, and one solitary confinement 
room. The three buildings will provide 
for 180 boys. 

Three power houses will furnish power 
for lighting, heating, etc. A large part 
of the 107-acre. farm, of which thirty 
acres is of woodland, will be laid out for 
cultivation. 


Board of Education Meeting. 


The meeting of the board of education 
on Jan. 10 was given over largely to 
routine business. After the roll call, 
President Tifft in a few appropriate re- 
marks extended a hearty i to the 
nine newly appointed members, all of 
whom were present. 

Upon the recommendation of the board 
of retirement ninety-three principals and 
teachers were retired by action of the 
board. They will all receive annuities, 
the amounts to be determined by the 
auditor. In this connection it may be 
interesting to note the annual report of 
comptroller Metz upon the condition of 
the teachers’ retirement fund. Accord- 
ing to this report the expenditures for 
1905 exceeded the receipts by $9,340.12. 

On Dee. 31, 1904, the fund showed a 
balance of $908,649.24, and during the 
year the receipts included $141,635.09 
from deductions for absences, less refunds 
for absence excused with pay; $58,884.91 
from deductions of 1 per cent. during the 
latter part of the year; $281,973.60 from 
excise; $7,107.01 interest on deposits, and 
$28,601.14 interest on investments, mak- 
ing a total of $18,201.75. The disburse- 
ments included $527,220.51 for annuities 
of retired teachers and $321.36 for un- 
claimed annuity subsequently paid, 
bringing the total disbursements to 
$527,541.87, and leaving a balance on 
Dec. 31, 1905, of $899,309.12. : 

During the meeting City Superinten- 
dent Maxwell submitted the names of a 
large number of superintendents, direc- 
tors, teachers of special branches, and 
teachers in the high schools and Normal 
college, to serve as assistants to the ex- 
aminers in the preparation and marking 
ot papers in the examinations for gradua- 
tion from high schools and for licenses to 
teach. He urged that this list of names 
be approved immediately, as the services 
of the assistants were required at once. 
There was some discussion by the mem- 
bers over the proposed appointments, 
Mr. Man being especially desirous of 
knowing if there was a separate list for 
the academic examination. 

President Tifft assured him that there 
was not such a list. Mr. Stern suggested 
that in order to remove any possible 
temptation the names of the proposed 
assistants should’ be kept secret. The 
board then approved the list and also 
concurred with Mr. Stern’s suggestion. 

One of the most interesting reatures of 
the meeting was the passage of several 


The Itch Fiend 


That is Salt Rheum or Eczema,—one of 
the outward manifestations of scrofula. 

It comes in itching, burning, oozing, dry- 
ing, and scaling patches, on the face, head, 
hands, legs or body. 

It cannot be cured by outward applica- 
tions,—the blood must be rid of the im- 
purity to which it is due. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Iias curzd the most persistent and difficult 
cases. Accept no substitute for Hood’s; no 
substitute acts like it. 
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highly complimentary resolutions in 
which were embodied suggestions to raise 
the salaries of several of the hardworking 
servants of the board. Because of the 
long service of Supt. C. B. J. Snyder and 
because of the fact that he could it he 
desired earn much more than his salary 
of $8,000 should he leave his present 
position, it was proposed that he from 
now on receive $10,000 per annum, ‘‘as a 
slight token of his worth.” Secretary 
A. Emerson Palmer was also commended 
for his long services, for which he has only 
been receiving $4,500 per year, and this 
was increased to $5,500. The salaries of 
Auditor H. R. M. Cook and Superinten- 
dent of Supplies Patrick Jones were raised 
to $5,500 each. 


By the will of Andrew J. Dotger of 
South Orange, N. J., the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute will 
eventually receive a bequest of half a 
million dollars. This amount will go to 
the endowment fund of the school at the 
death of Mr. Dotger’s wife. 


It is ‘a% that the estate left by the 
late Dr. W. R. Harper of Chicago univer- 
sity is very small. Dr. Harper is said to 
have given, during his life, between 
$35,000 and $50,000 to the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, in whose 
work he was greatly interested. 

Dean Ha Pratt Judson has been 
appointed acting president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. r. Judson did much of 
Ls president’s work during Dr. Harper’s 
illness, 


Pres. William H. P. Faunce, of Brown 
university, has made the statement, 
publicly, that there is no truth in the 
current rumors that he is to succeed Dr. 
Harper as president of the University of 
Chicago. 


Dr. Benjamin W. Baker, a of 
the Missouri Wesleyan college has resigned, 
He is sixty-four years of age, and has 
been president of Wesleyan since 1898. 


The first national Greek letter college 
fraternity to be founded by colored stu- 
dents was organized on Jan. 3 at the Ohio 

- state university. It is to be called Pi 
Gamma Omicron. Charters will be 
= to the following institutions: 

hicago, Indiana, Denison, Fiske, Tennes- 
see, Hampton, Wilberforce, and Virginia. 


Nine saloonkeepers of Traverse City, 
Mich., were recently fined $200 each for 
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selling liquor to high school boys after_a 
football game. 


The plans for restoring South Middle 
college, Yale university, call for the 
placing of tablets commemorating dis- 
tinguished occupants of the various 
rooms. It is known that Nathan Hale, 
1773, lodged in the building, tho the room 
has not been identified. Among other 
distinguished occupants were Eli Whit- 
ney, 1792; John Pierpont, 1804; James 
Kent, 1781; Jeremiah Mason, 1788; J. G. 
Percival, 1815; Horace Bushnell, 1827; 
Noah Porter, 1831, and Edward Roland 
Sill, 1861. 


The board of education of Columbus, 
Ga., has decided to establish at once, a 
$50,000 secondary industrial school, at 
Rose Hill. The school will combine in- 
dustrial and academic features, and will 
embody a number of the excellent features 
of the Georgia School of Technology. The 
site for the building, corner of Twenty- 
eighth street, one block east of Hamilton 
avenue, is a beautiful one for such an 
institution. 

The building will be erected with the 
idea of adding to it, and the ambitious 
plan is to utilize in time, the entire 244 
acres. 


Ralph Vorhees, of Clinton, N. J., has 
ae Carroll college, located at Wau- 
esha, Wis., a gift of $100,000. The 
money will be used to erect a dormitory, 
a science hall, and a president’s home. 
Mr. Vorhees had previously given a 
similar sum to the same institution. 


California is the land of sunshine and 
graceful poppies, both yellow and red. 
It was especially appropriate, therefore, 
and a genuinely dainty caprice, to have 
printed on the corner of the program of 
the recent meeting of the teachers’ insti- 
tutes of Los Angeles and Ventura coun- 
ties, a bunch of California poppies, in 


color. 

Incidentally it might be mentioned that 
the meeting was an unusually successful 
one, with good speeches and lively dis- 
cussions, with opportunities for social 
pleasures in between, 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell on Footbala. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell of Philadelphia 
was the ey al speaker at the annual 
dinner of the New York alumni of the 
University of Pennsylvania the other 
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night. When he came to touch on the 
subject of football he spoke with an 
earnestness that betokened deep con- 
viction. 

I have said nothing of higher educa- 
tion—I mean, of course, athlectic con- 
tests, he said. We had none. Perhaps 
a few hundred lads sat on the top rail of a 
fence and watched us play the English 
mill men of Germantown at cricket. . Not 
having the gentle opportunities of football 
we now and then expressed ourselves in 
barbarous ways behind the old college or 
elsewhere after the manner of Annapolis. 
There are worse things. *4 

And still I grieve when I think what we 
might have been had we had football. 
Temperance, chastity, honor, courtesy, 
and all the virtues follow the ball. Not 
as yet have we been told that this wide 
land was to learn needed lessons in virile 
courage and discipline in the stadium. 

Who need to speak of the lessons in 
luxury taught by gate money—private 
cars, rubbers, and trainers, of betting 
among students, of the waste of time? 

A few years ago the utmost friendliness 
existed among the universities. How is 
it now? Yale and Harvard quarrel. 
Princeton and the University of Penn- 
sylvania revile each other. The virus of 
accusation and hatred rises from the stu- 
dent to the whole teaching staff, and 
what has done this? The present athletic 
eraze. Alas for the generation which 
ventured into the war of the sixties with- 
out the training of modern athletics! Let 
us reflect with sorrow on how much more 
gee might have been Round Top or 
the fight at the Bloody Angle or at the 
bridge at Antietam if Lee and Grant had 
played football. 

We old fellows get a little impatient 
about the all-absorbing interest the col- 
lege man has in bodliy contests, and his 
general indifference to the triumphs of 
the mental athlete. It was not so when 
I led my class—one end of it. Our heroes 
were our honor men. 

I fear, too, that the like of our disputes 
and enthusiasms over the new writers 
like Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, are 
not of the college life of to-day. I fear 
that athletics, the papers, and the stir of 
the vivid, eager, outside life too much 
disturb what should be the thoughtful 
quiet of half monastic days of collegiate 
experience. : 

have really seen men enthusiastic 
about Socrates. What college men talk 
of in their rooms is a fair test of the true 





















exercises. 


Academic Arithmetic 
New Higher Algebra 


and practical, 


have become dissatisfied with 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 

By S. E. Coleman. A book in every respect modern 
Being similar in plan to the best 
books now on the market, but better in execution, it | 
will meet the needs of the large class of schools that | 





Advanced Course in Algebra 
Essentials of Geometry 





PHYSICS: 


the present books. | 


WELLS’S ALGEBRA FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


This book enables students to complete Quadratics during the first year. The treatment of Factoring is 
adequate. The Graph is introduced early, being taken up with the Equation, and is developed fully. The problems 
are entirely new. Many problems are related to physics, and the notation of physics is used in many of the drill 
Solutions throughout are required for other quantities than x, y, and z. 


OTHER STANDARD WELLS BOOKS 


Complete Trigonometry 
New P. and S. Trigonometry 


Theoretical and Descriptive 

By H. C. Chester, J. S. Gibson, and C. E. Timmer- 
man. A new book suited to meet the college en- 
trance requirements of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, the Regents’ requirements, and the courses in 
physics in the high schools of Greater New York. 
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LAZY LIVER 


“I find Cascarets so good that I would not be 
without them. I was troubled a great deal with 
torpid liver and headache. Now since taking 
Cascarets Candy Cathartic I feel very much better 
I shall certainly recommend them to my friends 
as the best medicine i have ever seen.” 

Anna Bazinet, Osborn Mill No. 2, Fall River, Mass. 


They WORK WHILE YOU SL Eee 





Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCQ, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 6or 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 





JOY LINE 


TWO LINES 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND. 


First Class Passenger, Ex- 
press and Freight Service. 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 


BETWEEN BETWEEN 
NEW YORK AND-_ | NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


Direct Steamer—Satur- 

gers — New York; 
Steamer every Week Day | toc a. pay ~ W. 
all year round. trip of about % hours. 


For information address 


JOY STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


South Water Street, 
BUSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Phone 6460 Main. Phone 2291-222 Minion 


Fier 35 Eest River, NEW YOKK Phone 800 Orcbard 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY 


(Washington Square, New York City) 


308 Congress Street, 





New Courses Beginning in February 
Physical Training, Dr. Gulick. 
MacDougall. 
in History and Reading, Dean 


1. 

2. 

3. 

. ry Hy . pe. Basher. 4 a 
ese W: u. irty-hour courses and credit 
will be given for them. 

The School offers twenty-eight aifferent courses 
in education and related scsences. 






For Descriptive Circular address the undersigned 


THOMAS M. BALLIET, Dean 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
Ghe University of Chicago 


Courses for Teachers and Students in more than 80 

academic subjects of High School and College 

ade. One-half the work for an A.B., Ph. B., or 

. B. degree may be done by correspondence. be- 

gin study anytime. Address,The University of 
hicago, (Div. Y.) Chicago, Illinois. 











AN AGENT WANTED 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 
61 East Ninth Street, New York 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





collegiate conditions. Is it of the great 
of the past? Is it of the cinder path and 
how Jones punted? When in America 
things get to be excessive and past endur- 
ance, we set about doing apie “oe 
radical. It is time for something radica 
in the matter of college athletics. ”’ 


Recent Deaths. 


Elliot Danforth, former state treasurer 
of New York, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic state committee and candidate for 
lieutenant-governor on the Democratic 
ticket in 1898, died at his home in New 
York city on Jan. 7. While on a tour 
thru the South last spring Mr. Danforth 
was stricken with typhoid fever. The 
attack left him in a weakened condition. 
A trip to Europe during the summer 
failed to restore his health as had been 
anticipated, his heart becoming perman- 
ently affected. Some three weeks ago 
he was taken seriously ill again, and was 
unable to withstand the attack of pneu- 
monia which set in. Elliot Danforth 
was born at Middleburg, Schoharie 





county, N. Y., in 1850. He was educated 
‘in the public schools and afterwards 
studied law, being admitted to the bar 
in 1871. In 1878 he formed a partnership 
| with George H. Winsor. The firm pros- 
pered, and Mr. Danforth soon became 

rominent in public matters and politics. 

e was a a of Grover Cleveland 
for the presidency in 1884, casting his 
vote for him as a delegate at the Chicago 
convention. Since that time he has been 
identified with national and state politics 
as a leader and adviser. He supported 
W. J. Bryan during both of the latter’s 
campaigns. At the time of his death he 
was president of the first national bank 
of Bainbridge, N. Y., a member of the 
Society of American Authors, and prom- 
inent in the Free Masons, Odd Fellows, 
Elks, and Ancient Order of United Work- 
' men. 


Rev. John S. McIntosh, D. D., presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Theological 
seminary, died at St. Elmo on Jan. 5, at 
the age of seventy-six. Altho born in 
Philadelphia, Dr. McIntosh received the 
greater part of his education abroad, 
where he was taken when quite young. 
For many years he was in charge of the 
May street church of Belfast, Ireland. 
In 1881 he visited the United States and 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Philadel- 
phia. A few months ago Princeton 
university conferred upon him the hon- 





orary degree of D. D. 
Literary Items. 


The Macmillan Company recently pub- 
lished ‘‘Capt. John Smith,” by A. G. 
Bradley, author of a biography of Gen. 
Wolfe and other books on early American 
history. This new book is the latest 
= in the English Men of Action 
eries. 


On Dec. 6, Ginn & Co. issued ‘‘The 
Elements of Geology,” by William Har- 
mon Norton, Professor of Geology in 
Cornell college, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. The 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tifie Instruments. 

Kiverything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 


Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manefacturing Department in the House. 
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of these United States Im RE. 
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getting the 





BEST GOODS AT THE PRICES 
OF THE CHEAPEST. 
Goods are always FRESH and 
strictly PURE. Use A & P Goods 

and havea happy home. 





STORES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HEADQUARTERS, WEST AND < 
VESTRY STREETS, NEW YORK. 











WE PUBLISH 


alarge line of Books and Aids for Teachers. We keep 
in stock all the best books of teaching of all publishers 
at teachers’ prices. Catalogs free. Address UNITED 
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or 266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 116 Summer Street, 
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book is designed for use in high schools 
and academies. Price $1.40. 


Clifton Johnson, whose various books 
on New England and several countries 
of the Old World, illustrated by his own 
photographs, have had a large circula- 
tion, this year stands sponsor for ‘‘The 
Oak Tree Fairy Book,’ published by 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. Mr. 
Johnson has always been interested in 
literature for children and latterly has 
edited a number of the classics for the 
school lists of leading publishers. This 
had led to a careful consideration of the 
needs of children, and one result has been 
the version of the fairy tales now issued 
in the beautiful, illustrated ‘‘Oak-Tree 
Fairy Book.’’ These tales are the old 
favorites told simply and clearly without 
sentimentality and, especially, without 
savagery. ‘‘Why should the gore and 
horrors with which many of the old stories 
abound be perpetuated?”’ asks Mr. John- 
son. ‘‘Certainly many children are the 
worse for these nightmares, and no really 

ood story depends on barbaric detail for 
its charm.” r. Johnson was brought up 
on a small New England farm, and altho 
he has wandered far away he continues to 
spend much of his time there, being con- 
vinced that he can have no better environ- 
ment for his literary work. 


The Orange Crop’s Foe. 

This line of work of the California 
commission began nearly twenty years 
ago. In various parts of the state, insect 
pests of types little understood and diffi- 
cult to combat had for years been doing 
great damage. It is related that a nur- 
seryman not far from San Francisco who 
imported some lemon trees from Australia 
laid the foundation—the figure is not 
altogether a happy one—for millions of 
dollars’ damage. Upon his lemon trees 


was what is called the cottony cushion) 


scale, a tiny insect multiplying with re- 
markable rapidity and capable of doing 
vast harm. It had hitherto been un- 
known in America. An orange grower in 
Southern California secured some of the 
infected stock, and the scale spread 
among the orchards. Sometimes the 
pests were so thick upon the trees that 
they were as white as if covered with snow 
So terrible were the ravages of the pest, 
which destroyed all leaf and blossom out- 
put of the tree, that in a single year the 
shipments dropped from 8,000 carloads to 
600. None of the many remedies tried 
did any permanent good. Digging up 
the trees and burning them was useless, 
because the pest had spread to all manner 
of vegetation. The situation was so 
critical that the ultimate extinction of the 
orange industry seemed near at hand. 
Relief came thru the California com- 
mission, aided by other Californians and 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. An expert of the depart- 
ment, Mr. A. Koebele, was sent to Aus- 
tralia, where a variety of ladybird was 
found—a brilliant red insect, perhaps an 
eighth of an inch in width, called the 
Vedalia cardinalis. It was found to have 
a particular antipathy to the scale, or 
insect, which had been he the 
orange orchards, was introduced in large 
quantities, and at once began the restora- 
tion of the balance of nature. 
—W. S. Harwoop, in February Century. 


Rest and Health for Mother and Ohild 
Mas, WINgLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
for THEIR OHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
H PRRKECT SUCOESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHILN, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
WIND OOLIC, and is the best rem for 
DIARRHCA. Sold by drug; ists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Sire. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Srrap. And take no other. kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 
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and Beautiful 


treating nearly 18, 

edge of what my work hasdone for 

me know I can do as much 
Let me give you a perfedlly 


ganism. Let me direct your breathing, your (fs 
exercise, your diet; let me give you a perfect | 





mark thus (XX) on blank 
below, opposite the points 
MOST IMPORTANT in your 
¢ase and mark thus (X) 
opposite those which also 
interest you. Ifthere are 
any particulars In rezard 
to your ease which-you feel 
I should know, write about 
them fally andi will frankly 
mm tcll you, without charge, 
what I can do for you. 


Round shouldered 


blood supply and circulation; Superfluous flesh 
tem in ry with rest o Prominent hips 
body, each nerve center properly directing the Protruding abdomen 
—. The —— “|e ao) 
enable you to resist di and I wi elg: 
® make sat you were intended to be— ee ane stereaty 
rong, happy, graceful, beautiful— loving Thin bust 
and , with a mental calm which is life Thin neck 
power and true beauty, making your life a pe Complexion 
satisfaction to yourself, making you the de- g Do you walk graeefully 
light and admiration of your friends, \ Amaya 
Only 15 Min- Gi 15 minutes of fe aabene 
= Irritable 

utes a Day : Nerves 

5 * fu Headaches 
is all you need tomake you the ideal woman . : rari 

yourtype. Do not sayit is impossible, that . aa Indigestion 
nature has not given you the first requirements MISS COCROFT AT HER DESK = Constipati 
, oom beg ; “ j pation 
of health and ty—I know it 1s possible; I have accomplished it for thousands. ead : 
@ Kidney 


Drugs are Vangerous 


Tuse no drugs. I nevertreata pupil [cannot help. If | cannot help you I willtellyouso. MB fronts 


IKeep you think "True 
Women Young 





letters from pupils I have helped. 


physical culture. 


T have lost 73 pounds, and was never better. I look ten years younger. 

My constipation and biliousness are entirely relieve: 

Just think howI have gained,since I began with you,fr 

My catarrh and lungsare much better and my 
structure, is actually beginning to look like your picture of correct poise. 

My head issteady, the confused feeling having passed away. It is the best spent 


oney ever used for myself. 


m 
Just think, Miss Cocroft, before I took up your work I could not eat anything without 
the greatest distress, and now I think I could DIGEST TACKS. Iam so happy. 
, Remember, I give you personal instruction, after careful study of your 
ow to Stand symptomsand condition. When you 
: . sons, I send you my general book free. This outlines my meth 
_ and gives you many valuable health hints. With this book I will send, also free, 
4 my lesson on Poise, which teaches you how to stand and walk. 
Besides the Book and free lesson, in answer to your first inquiry, is 
included my personal examination of your symptoms and my first 
» advice to you. Write me fully about your case, also letting me know 
ss faults of figure, etc. I will make a personal study of your case and will let you 
now whether I can help you or not. Your lette> will be held in strict confidence, 
I never publish letters without special permission, though I can send you hundreds of 
testimonials from women I have helped, who are only too glad to have me showtheir letters. 


57 Washington St., Dept. 60 


SUSANNA COCROFT, 


p and inspiration, not a slaving, 


‘om 112 to 137%Ibs. in one year. 
body, which was a bony, crooked 





ot! " means devotion of mother to her family MA Throat 
and neglect of herself? True?—No, the true mother is true to her sacred Colds 
: duty of preserving and protecting herself, that she may be of greatest ser- 
vice to her family, ‘The mother needs health, strength, and lizhtness of heart that she may be 
a true wife—the delight of her husband, his joy, rest, social hel i i 
suffering dead weight for his pity. The truemother keeps well, beautiful 
ena onsen the ¢ nfidence and admiration of her children. 
you could sit beside me, at my desk, 1 cou!d, if | would, show you, daily, hundreds of 
. _I never violate a confidence, never show a letter without 
permission; but here are a few snatches from one morning's mail: 
s I wish every nervous teacher could know what benefit is to be derived from your 


Rheumatiem* 
& Circulation 
B 


i Blood 
Is your health or figure {m- 
perfect in any way not 
mentioned here? 

Occupation ? 

if What is your age? 

Married or single? 


and young, that she 


SSPApP HY 
PUD, 


uest details about my les- 











fs Fill out, ent off and 


CHICAGO mail this blank—NOW! 
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SEMI-WEEKLY 

SOLID, VESTIBULED 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


BETWEEN 


St. Louis ana City of Mexico 
w— IRON 
MOUNTAIN 
ROUTE 


Texas & Pacific, International & Great Northern 
and the National Lines of Mexico 
LEAVE ST. LOUIS, 9.00 A. M. 
TUESDAYS AND FRIDAYS 
ARRIVE MEXICO CITY, 8.30 P. M. 
THURSDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
INITIAL TRAIN, JANUARY 16TH 
COMPOSITE STATEROOM 
OBSERVATION, DINING 
AND STANDARD SLEEPING CARS 


H. C. TOWNSEND 




































To Florida 


More of you will go this year than 
ever before. Your actual moving 
day may be months ahead, but 
your “thinking over’ time is near. 


The Southern 
Railway 


Offers you the best there is in 
Florida travel. Write for what 
you want toknow. . ..... 


A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A. 
1185 Broadway, N. Y. City 


S.H. HARDWICK, P.T.M. W.H.TAYLOE, G. P.A. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE ScHoot JourNAL when com- 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


BREWER AGENCY 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
[Os 8 Ler, Vere) 


BUFFALO, N.Y 





TEACHERS’ 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7 


,500 








31 Union Sq., New York 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE 
Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $ 
each. Recommended by Eastern co]- 
leges and nage ens 16th year. 


Kellogg's ASCICY sires 


JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sonine ::’carcico 


‘A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. rite for circular and blank to-day 


16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
B. F. CLARK, Mer. SEND FOR OUR PLATFORM 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Cinpetent Touchers. Assists Teacher: 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis = | Contnry Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave. 
Washington, D. C., 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 r Bid dg- San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 313 Rookery B ock Los Angeles, 525 Stimson Block 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Pa. to Me.—Anna I. Bard, Factoryviile, to Aroostock Normal. Pa. to Mass.—Rose E. haeiner, 
Sayre, » Sandisfield. Mass. to Conn.—Mary E. Allen, — Hadley,to Shelton. N.¥.toN 
—Mrs. Mary Morris, Avcterdem to Point Pleasant. Va.to Pa.—Roxanna E. Marsh, “Lynchburg, 
to Weatherley. . to Md.—Martha Smith, Syracuse to Frostburg Normal. N.Y. to Va 
Ada allory, Phoenix, 1-4 Chatham. Ohio to W.Va.—Emma McKean, Cleveland, to Wee- 
leyan University. N.Y. to La.—Florence E. Adams, Rochester, to Straight University. 'N 
Mich.—Elizabeth B. Molollan, Ithaca, to Ypsilanti Normal. Cal. to Colo.—Frances C. Helden 

and, to Denver Normal. 

These are only specimens, but they show our geographical range. Send for circulars. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


FISHER Ei. ACENCY = 


A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 














4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 





Some Interstate appointments 
of Women Teachers this year 








378 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. 
coming in. Get inline early. We can help you. Address for 21st Year Book C. J. 
Manager. 


How to Teach Manuals | 


This series of books gives in compact form the latest and best methods 
of teaching. They are written from a schoolroom standpoint and contain just 
the help teachers need. Each, flexible cloth cover, 25 cents. 











1. Kellogg’s—How to Manage Busy Work. 11. Seeley’s—-How to Teach Primary 


2. Kellogg’s—How to Teach Botany. Arithmetic . 
3. Latter’s—How to Teach Paper Folding - a to Teach Butterflies 


and Cutting. 
4. Kellogg’s—How to Teach to Read. 
5. Kellogg’s—How to Make Charts. 
6. Payne’s—How to Teach Minerals. 
7. Payne’s—How to Teach Birds. 
8t Payne’s—How to Teach Bugs. 
g. ‘Kellogg’s—How to Teach Fractions. I 
10. Kellogg’s—How to Teach Clay Model- 
ing. 


. Elson’s—How to Teach U.S. History. 
Kellogg’s—How to Teach Writing. 

. Codd’s—How to Teach Constructive 
Work in Primary Schools. 

. Payne’s—How to Teach About Aqua- 
tic Life. 

. Payne’s—How to Teach About Trees. 

. Kellogg’sp—How to be a Successful 
Teacher. 


Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of 25 cents each. 


These and hundreds of books for teachers are fully described in our 150- 
page catalogue, sent free to any address. 


UNITED EDUCATIONAL CO. 
61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















Many vacancies ‘for Sigh slready | 
ERT, | out ect. 


| By Ja 
| practical helpfal Seok on this subject. 


| Love of 
| Pride, Desire to Please, Delicht of Co- operation. Sym- 


A Successful 
@ Teacher’s 
@ Tool- 

@ Chest 


Every successful teacher has been a close 
and thorough student of the art of teach- 
ing. Besides her own aptitude she has 
constantly at her command the _ best 
counsellors obtainable—the books of those 
who have been most efficient in their 
career. We offer the enterprising teacher 
the following selection of books as a 
working tool-chest. 


Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching 
By Sir Josuva G. Fitca. A very seer ras edition 
of an educational classic, 
Chapter 1. The Teacher and his Assistants. Chapter II, 
i School, its Aims and Urganization. Chapter 
III. The Schooi Room and Its Appliances. Obapter 
IV. Discipline. Chapter V. Learning and Remem- 
bering. Cha ter VI. Examining. Chapter VII. 
Preparatory Training. wer er VIII. The Study 
of Language. Chapter IX. The oa: ensues? 
Chapter X. Arithmetic as an Ch x 
Arithmetic as a Science. cunaeer ao len aphy 
and the josening of Facts. Chapter XIII. History. 
Chapter XIV. Natural Science. Chapter XV. The 
Correlation of Studies. 

Our edition is printed from new piste in large, clear 
type, and contains 462 pages; the binding is handsome 
library cloth; the frontispiece is a fine portrait of Mr. 
Fitch; topic side headings are inserted to aid the 
reader. $1.25; net 90c.; postage lc. 


Fitch’s Improvement in the Art of 


Teaching 
By Sir J. G.¥rtcH, Points out in clone language the 
means by which one may become a good teacher. Also 
contains a course of study for teachers. It is based 
upon the idea so prevalent in the best normal schools 
to-day that the young teacherneedsto SEE good teach- 
ing, if possible, and have its defects and excellencies 

pointed out. 15 cents. 


Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention 


By Str J.G. Firos. The Art of Securing Attention 
is at the foandation of all discipline and its mastery 
essential to success. This little book, by one of the 
greatest teachers of our time, is full of helpful advice— 
it gives the foundation princi les. There is no teacher 
who will not be helped by it. : Manila covers’ 15 cents. 


ughes’ Mistakes in Teaching 

AMES L. HUGHES, eaponee of Schools. ronto, 
one This remarkable book is without doubt the 
most valuable to the average teacher of any published. 
In a plain, sensible, direct manner the author notes the 
chief faults i in school management, in discipline, in 
pm (og in aims, in normal training, and how to 
avoi 


Hughes’ Securing and Retaining 
Attention 


By James L. HuGHEs. This is the best book on this 


TENTS. I, General Principles. II. Kinds of At- 
oe. Ill. Characteristics of Good Attention. 
IV. Conditions of Attention. V, Essential Charac 
teristics of the Teacher in Securing Attention. VI. 
How to Control a Class. VII. Methods of Stimulat- 
ing and © eae | a Desire for Knowledge. VIII, 
How to Gratify and Develop the Desire for Mentai 
Activity. IX. Distracting Attention. X. Training 
the Power of Attention. XI. General Suggestions 
Regarding Attention. 














Hughes’ How to Keep Order 


L. HuGHeEs. Easily the most sensible, 

Here are titles 

of a few ty under Incentive Agencies: Fear; 

raise; Ambition; Emulation; Competition, 

| an Delight in Overcoming Difficulties, Desire to 

now, Love of Change, of Activity, of Work, etc. There 

is no teacher = will not be zreatly benefited by read- 
ing it. 5 cents. 


Kellogg's Schoo! Management 
Amos KELLOGG, Editor of the Schoo] Journal. 
This book is entirely devoted to the government of a 
school—the most difficult of all schvol work, and it is 
| filled with original and practical ideas on the subject. 
It is invaluable to the teacher who desires to have his 
achon “* well-governed.” 
it suggests methods of geehening an interest in 
the studies and in school wo: . It suggests methods 
of as the school aoe ly "8. Above all it shows 
that pupils to be well governed must be oolt-governas. 
It shows how to develop self-government in the pupils. 
4. It shows how regular attendance, industry, and cour- 
A behavior may be secured. 5. It has been translated 
into Spanish and Japanese. Ta, pages; cloth 60 cents 


Taylor’s Art of Class Management 


| and Discipline 

| By Joseps 8S. TaYLor, Ph.D.; Asst. Supt. N. Y. City 
| Schools. A book for the class teacher. Discipline is 
| always the first pete a beginner has to solve in the 





school-room. It remains a question of paramount 
importance throughout a teacher's career, 
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United Educational Company 
(61 East Ninth Street, New York 
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The Latest and Greatest 
Improvement of the 
Writing Machine is the 


Escapement 


of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


It sets a new standard | Mopetsalso havea New 
for LIGHTNESS OF ToucH, | Variable Line Spacer, 
SwiFTN'Ss OF AcTION, | New Side Guide, New 
and PERMANENT ExceL- | Two Color Lever and 


LENCE OF Work. other important im- 
The New REMINGTON | provements, 


Remington Typewriter Company 


325-327 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere 











RELIABLE 
FURNITURE 


For SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES and 
OPE.RA-HOUSES 





Our furniture is buiit on honor and sold on 
merit. We guarantee all work to be strictly 
first class, for we employ skilled labor and 
use only the best: material. Our facilities 
are such that we are able to make prompt 
deliveries of all orders. 

If you need anything along any of these 
lines, it will be to your interest, as well as 
ours, for you to write us asking for circu- 
lars and describing your wants in detail. 


OUR MOTTO —‘‘Best quality andservice.’’ 


ANDREWS 
SCHOOL 
FURNISHING 
co. 


23 W 18th St 
NEW YORK 


Carn 








THREE VALUABLE NEW BOOKS 


Education Through Nature 


by Prof. J. B. Munson. Ph. D. State Normal 
School, Ellensburg, Wash. The latest book city Schools. 


Art of Class Management 


by Asst. Supt. J. S. Taylor Ph. D. of the N.Y. 
A most practical book, orig- 


Simple Experiments in Chemistry 


by Prof. John F. Woodhull of the Teach- 
ers College, N.Y. Covers combustion and 


on Nature Study for the working teacher. nally prepared for use of the author’s chemistry of household and daily life, 
e: D 


Cloth 12 mo. $1.35 postpaid. teac 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 


rs. Cloth, 12 mo. 88c. pos 


aid. Cloth, 12mo 78c. postpaid. 


61 East oth St., New York 
























““The Public Schools Are 
the Factories of American 
Citizenship.’’ Theodore Roosevelt 







Is the product of these factories satisfactory to you? 
Is the work done in these factories the very best 
that can be done? Have you provided the workmen 
with the very best tools with which to do their work? 


If you have furnished them with DIXON’S. AMER- 
ICAN GRAPHITE PENCILS you have gone a 
long way towards securing peace and harmony in 
the school-room, and the result of your efforts will 
be a higher standard of American Citizenship. 













There is a vast difference in lead pencils; would you 
like to be introduced to the best? Then send 16c. 
in stamps, and samples worth double the amount 
will be sent you. 

















Joseph Dixon Crucible Company :: :: Jersey City, N. J. 
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The School Field. 


A movement has been started by the | 
Japanese in Vancouver to provide schools 
in which their own language shall be 
taught. There are several hundred Jap- 
anese in and about the city, many of them | 
with families. As many of these people | 
expect to return to Japan, they desire | 
their children to learn their own language. | 

The board of education of Washington, | 
D. C., has decided to hold open meeting | 
hereafter. Washington is one of the: 
very few cities of the country which has, 
up to the present time, retained the prac- 
tically obsolete custom of holding its 
board of education meetings behind 
closed doors. 


A bill has been introduced in the Ohio 
legislature now in session at Columbus, 
endorsed by the Consumers’ League and 
the United Trades and Labor Council of 
Cleveland, providing for compulsory 
education. 

On Feb. 1 a reception was tendered 
Supervising Prin. J. R. Keene, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., under the auspices of the 
board of education. Dr. Keene on that 
day completed his fortieth year of service 
in the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mrs. A. C. Bishop, of Pheenixville, Pa., 
has consented to become a candidate for 
the position of school director in her 
home town. There is good prospect of 
her receiving the election. 


Harvard Forestry Course. 

The department of forestry at Harvard 
since its establishment two years ago has 
shown a remarkable development. In 
1903 when the forestry course was first 
separated from the numerous other 
scientific subjects there were only two in- 
structors in forestry, Mr. R. T. Fisher and 
Mr. J. G. Jack. In 1904 Mr. E. E. Carter 
was appointed to instruct in this depart- 
ment, and also Mr. Austin Cary, a trained 
forester and expert woods manager. Mr. 
R. C. Hawley, late assistant to the Massa- 
chusetts state forester and a graduate of 
the Yale forestry school was this year 
added to the corps of instructors but the 
number is still small to direct all the 
branches of lumbering, forest surveying, 
and timber estimation. The department 
is, however, well organized and a syste- 
matic course has been arranged. The 
program is a four-year one leading to 
the degree of bachelor of science. Dur- 
ing the first two years botany, geology, 
mathematics, and modern languages are 
taught. During the third year the sub- 
jects include technical forest measure- 
ment and silviculture. The third year 
student gains some actual experience in 
field and lumber camps. In the fourth 
year, the course deals entirely with 
forestry, for the most part in camps, for- 
est measurements, protection, and the 
laws governing lumber in the different 
states being taught. 

A final problem beginning with the 
warm weather in April tests the student’s 
general knowledge and his fitness for a 
degree. The problem is worked out dur- 
ing the spring in some lumber camp, and 
includes map-making, measurements, sil- 
vicultural requirements, and a financial 
estimate of the value and cost of opera- 
tion of the lumbering in the specified 
tract. Thus, upon graduation the for- 
ester is prepared to begin actual work in 
the field. The third and fourth year 
classes recently returned from a tour of 








the New England camps. The juniors 
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BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 








31 Union Sq., New York 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Steady call for teachers. Fills best pos- 
itions; four last year; average, $2900 
each. Recommended by Kastern col- 
leges and Normal Schools. 16tb year. 


Kellogg's ASCICY SasSecse 


JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY sonoine ::’carcaco 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the time to Register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership good until the close of the season 1906-7. Write for circular and blank to-day 


16th YEAR 17-21 E. VAN BUREN ST. CHICAGO 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
The Albert Teachers’ Agency, ** “*"**" Chicago. m. 


Largest permanent clientage of any Western Agency. Many vacancies for September already 
canine a Get in line early. We can help you. Address for 21st Year Book C. J. ALBERT, 


Manager. 
FISHER cts: ACENCY 
A. G. FISHER, Prop. 
120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


k, 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 1200 Williams Ave 
poh Seek any D.C, 1505 Penn Ave. Denver, 401 Cooper Bldg. San Francisco, 717 Market St. 
Chicago, 203 Michigan Boulevard Spokane, 413 Rookery Block Los Angeles, 5% Stimson Block 

Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teachere 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Charel Street, Albany, N. Y. 

















4 Ashburton Place 
Boston, Mass. 








SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 


It is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EDUCATIONAL FoUNDATIONS, which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading educators. The pro- 
gram for the coming year will be most attractive and profitable. Only #1.25 a Year 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, New York 








Now Ready: 
Teaching of Current Events in School---a little 
folder showing how it may best be accomplished. 
Free for the asking. 


S. BARNES & COMPANY 


61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


A. 

















WE ARE 
This was 
said of 


Stant. Movrrrep Sant, VerTIcAL 


dsk Stationer 


MORE THAN PLEASED WITH THEM 





ESTERBROOK’S PENS<<a= 


‘THE SPECIAL REASON, THEIR EASY WRITENG QUALITIES 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEW MFG. CO, 29,2025 STREET, NEW York 


WORKS: CAMDEN, N.J. 
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have been studying in the Adirondacks, 
in Grafton county, N. H., and in the 
Moosehead lake region, Maine. The 
seniors have had an extended trip thru 
the poy may lake region, Maine, proceed- 
ing on foot to Lake Megantic, over the 
Canadian border, and from there by rail 
to Moosehead lake. 

There are at present twenty-one en- 
rolled professional students in forestry; 
half as many more are taking forestr. 
courses. : 


Manassas Industrial School. 

A meeting will be held at Washington, 
D. C., on Feb. 14, in the interest of the 
Manassas industrial school for colored 

outh. Justice David J. Brewer of the 

nited States supreme court will preside, 
and Booker T. Washington will be the 
ies a speaker, altho addresses will also 

e given by Oswald Garrison Villard, presi? 
dent of the board of trustees and grandson 
of William Lloyd Garrison, and Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale. President Roosevelt and 
members of both houses of Congress have 
been invited to attend. 

The Manassas industrial school opened 
its doors to colored youths of both sexes 
Sept. 4, 1894. Frederick Douglas de- 
livered the dedication address. The 
school is located near the town of Man- 
assas, on the Southern railway, the line of 
the Bull Run mountains against the sky 
on the west making always a picturesque 
outlook. It comprises a farm of 125 
acres, two dormitory pag sn > an indus- 
trial building, shops, a dwelling for the 
ery and a number of outbuildings. 

esides farming and gardening, the boys 
are taught trades and the girls cooking, 
sewing, millinery, and laundering, and 
with this work goes a good English educa- 
tion. 

When Jennie Dean, stirred by her peo- 
ple’s needs, made her first plea for help to 

ive them a school, she had not a dollar. 

er first money was collected by talking 
in churches mf gatherings after her day’s 
work was done. The first person to 
bring her views to the attention of people 
who helped her largely was Miss Jane E. 
Thompson, of Washington, who knew the 
value of her work in Sunday-school work 
in Virginia. Miss Thompson visited 
Boston and New York to ask for aid for 
Jennie Dean and her school. Dr. Hale 
was among the first to respond, and thru 
him and his friends thousands of dollars 
have been given for the expenses during 
the eleven years of the school’s existence. 


Prevention of Yellow Fever. 


A plan has been suggested by the 
Louisiana state board of health, for a 
campaign of sanitary education, looking 
especially to the prevention of any possi- 
ble revival of yellow fever the comin 
summer. A great deal of educationa 
work was done last year, especially in 
showing the public how the fever is 
spread, and this will greatly help the 
board in what it proposes to do; but the 
work was never completed. 

A convention will be held in Alexan- 
dria, La., Feb. 14 and 15, to which invita- 
tions have been extended to local health 
officers, medical and sanitary societies, 
police juries, and the various railroads, 
commercial, industrial, and business 
bodies. From now until the meeting of 
this convention Dr. Fred Mayer, special 
medical inspector of the state board, will 
travel thru Louisiana to arouse interest 
in the coming convention and assure a 
good attendance there. 

The convention will bring about united 
action in carrying out measures of pre- 
caution. It is proposed, for instance, 
to fumigate every house in Louisiana in 
which a case of fever occurred last year, 
to screen every cistern or other receptacle 
of fresh water in which mosquitoes may 
breed, and to set apart on every planta- 
tion in the fever district a screened cabin, 
to be used as an isolation hospital in case 
of necessity. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


DEAR MR. BARDEEN: . HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., May 12, 1905. 
As a result of our late interview I have engaged the foliowing teachers: Miss Nettie K. Whyte as Principal 
at 86 0; Miss Margaret Miller as Principal at $700; Miss Winnifred Thompkins as Principal at $650; Miss 
Fsther Bensley for Drawing at $600; Miss Mariette Hyde for English at $600. This was a fair morning’s work. 
Your candidates seem to me to have been especially strong this year, and I thank you for the assistance you 
have given me, Very truly yours, ELMER S. REDMAN, Sup’t. 


DEAR Mr. BARDEEN: RosELLE, N. J., May lly 1905. 
edman’s visit and my appointment in Hornellsville was done so quickly that it seems like a dream. 


rr. 
It is just the position I have been wanting and I didn’t hesitate to accept it at once. Thank you for your help. 
Very truly yours, NETTIE K. WHYTE. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W. Bardeen 


WARRENSBURG-MIDLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


OFFICES—Warrensburg, Mo.; Mi soula, Mont.: Winnebago, Minn.; Kansas City, Kansas. 
We furnish COMPETENT teachers for all positions from Kindergarten to University. We always 
have openings for up-to-date teachers. The largest Agency west of the mr) river. Estab- 
lished for five years. ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS ALL O THE WEST. 


Write for our Manual and blanks. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, - ae, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
private schools. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear J Literal 
Hamilton, Locke and Clark’s The Best Translations 
Good —Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-| New Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth: Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for th 
fo $1.50, postpaid, Send for sample pages Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 
Catalogue Free—\ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Sena for one 




















TWO COLLEGE PROFESSORS one Supt. of City Schools, and a Principal ofa large 

ward schoo] are members of our Board of Direct- 
ors. Send for our booklet, ‘‘The Midas Touch,” and learn about our proposition to teachers. 
THE MIDAS MINING AND MILLING CO. Boulder, Colo. 








THE ONLY BOOK FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


PRACTICAI. AND ARTISTIC BASKETRY 


by LAURA ROLLINS TINSLEY, Former Principal in the Minn-apolts Pub- 
lic Schools. Will be received with enth by educati ileaders who 
know the value of hand training. Four things specially emphasized. I. 
Good forms, 2 Harmontous decaration. 3. Skigut workmanship, 4. Use of 
native material. Boards of Education, although unable to buy material, 
would giadly — industrial work in the course of study. if the pupils 
could gether their own supply from the fields, With its aid the country 
school children will have an advantage over their city cousins in having 


the material at hand which they can use. 


CONTENTS 


1, Introduction. Shapes and Sizes. A great 

2, Basketry in the Public School. many Indian Stitches used. 
3. fo ae and Native. 8 Howto Make Baskets and Other 
4. Rattan Work, Mats, Baskets, Articles from Native Material. 
Birds’ Nest, Handles, Covers. Cattail Leaves, Flags and 
5. NCommon Willow Sahl How to Rushes, Straw, Corn Husks, 
Prepare and Manufacture. Grasses, Pine Needles, Pal- 
6. Articles Made from Raffia. Braid- metto,Cedar,and Willow Bark 
ing for different purposes, 9. Work Carefully Graded for Pub- 

ats, Bags, Pillows, and var- lic Schools. 
ious other Articles, both Ar- 10. Coloring. 

tistic and Useful. 11. Cord Work. A very valuable 
7. Combination of Rattrn and chapter, fully illustrated, not 
Raffia. Baskets of Various in any other book on basketry, 


Profusely illustreted with 12 drawings and photographs of baskets. 
Beautifully bound incloth,12mo. $1. net; postage, 10 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., :: : rT) 6! East Ninth Street, New York 











EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS 


Is the title of monthly magazine devoted to an exposition of the prin- 
ciples of education. It is now in its sixteenth year and has numerous 
subscribers in every State of the Union. Its great value is this: it 
carries the student forward each year through a Systematic Course 
in Pedagogy. , 
It contains 80 pages in each issue and presents monthly a leading 
article from some distinguished American educator. A year’s reading 
in this periodical is equal to four one-dollar books. $1.25 a year; 
rates to clubs. 





A. S. BARNES & CO., —:: :: :: 61 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 





| pecan will confer a favor by mentioning THe Scnoot JourNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers f 
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Begin the fall term with the best text-books—for these examine 


IN ARITHMETIC 
NICHOLS’s GRADED LESSONS, in 7 books 
NICHOLS’S PROGRESSIVE ARITHMETIC, in 3 books 


IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR 
Dunton & KELLEY’s INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH, viz.: 
First Book in English—Language Lessons—Grammar 


IN ENGLISH HISTORY 
STONE’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
New Edition. Enlarged and brought up to date 


These are all recent and highly successful text-books: 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


FOR SCHOOL ano PERSONAL USE 


' Drawing Inks, Eternal Writing Ink, Office 
Paste, Taurine Mucilage, Photo Mounter 
| 


Correspond_nce solicited 





TRY 
HIGGINS’ 


and learn what's what in inks and adhesives for school, library, office and 
home work. ‘Take them with you on vacation and thus avoid cheap 
quality goods, and at the same time learn their merits for permanent use. 
The Higgins’ Drawing Inks, Writing Inks, and Refined Special Adhesives 
are of the very highest class and are the Standard of the World. Color 
card of Drawing Inks and Descriptive Price List mailed-on request. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO. 


Manufacturers 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—LON DON 


Home Office and Factory: 21 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN. N Y. 


SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 


Paste, Drawing Board Mucilage, 
Etc., Etc. 























RELIEF MAPS SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS. 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology for 
Schools of al) grades, Lantern slides, etc. 

The WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTION put up in 
strong. cloth-covered cases, and accompanied with model text- 
bock, are easily in every respect the best and cheapest! ow-priced 
collections in the market. 40 Miverals in good case, for $209. 40 
rocks with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of invertebrates, 
for $3.50. Send for circulars. 


~ EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


Commissioner HARRIS says: ‘ Every school in the United States, in 
my opinion, should have these collections.” 














THE TEACHING OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


NEW BOOKLET 


FREE for the ASKING 


WRITE FOR ONE 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 63 East 9th St., New York 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers, 








Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 


“Your cheeks are 
peaches,” he cried. 

“No, they are 
Pears’,” she replied. 

Pears Soap 
brings the color of 
health to the skin. 

It is the finest 
toilet scap in @l 
the world. 





Smith Premier 


is the simplest and strong- 
est ofall writing machines. 
It does better work, does 
it quicker, lasts longer, 
and costs less in the long 
run than any other type- 
writing machine. It is 


The World’s Best 
' Typewriter 
Let us send you our little book telling 
all about it. Typewriter supplies. Ma- 
chines rented. Stenographers furnished 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Company 


338 Broadway, New York 


NY 





A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. ; : 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purcbase of inferior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our prices will 
anti aninducement. Also, remember we c 
enge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 
Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 


Chicopee - - - Mass. 





Please mention tais paper when writing 
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